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ACCREDITATION: What Is It? Why? 


On Sunday, February 25, 1962, nine 
distinguished educators will arrive on 
the campus as representatives of the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Their purpose: to evaluate 
Juniata College for reaccreditation. 


To explain what accreditation is— 
and what it means to an institution— 
the editor has prepared this article. 


CCREDITATION has been described 

by F. Taylor Jones, executive sec- 
retary of the Middle States Associa- 
tion, as an expression of confidence on 
the part of serious, competent persons 
after thorough study of an institution 
to determine: 


1—that the institution knows pre- 
cisely what its purpose is for students; 


2—that it has established the means 
for carrying out the purpose; 


3—that it is doing what it sets out 
to do. 


Accreditation is a practice which 
dates back many years in one sense— 
or it is quite new if defined by others. 

Some consider the chartering of an 
institution of higher education an act 
of accreditation, according to Wray H. 
Congdon, former dean of Lehigh’s 
Graduate School. If this position is ac- 


cepted, Dean Congdon explains, “ac- 
creditation goes back to the 11th and 
12th centuries when such universities 
as Bologna, Paris, Salerno, and Oxford 
were chartered, by either royal or 
papal decree.” 

Such government chartering of an 
institution of higher learning in Great 
Britain and her commonwealth was 
an act of accreditation because only 
such institutions were permitted to 
grant degrees. Cambridge and Ox- 
ford were the only chartered, degree- 
granting institutions of higher learn- 
ing in England as late as 1836, while 
there were 50 or more such colleges 
in the United States. 

As pointed out by Dean Congdon, 
federal control of colleges and univer- 
sities by ministries of education has 
enabled standards to be set and en- 
forced in European countries. This 
has not been the method in United 
States. In this country, the states have 
had the authority to charter colleges 
and universities and, as a result, the 
Federal Office of Education has no 
direct authority to establish or to en- 
force standards. 


As the number of institutions of 
higher education increased in United 
States before the turn of the century, 
the restrictions and the standards be- 
came less obvious. Many struggled 
because of inadequate funds; others 
were primarily interested in profits 


before educational benefits; and some 
were actually fraudulent. 


In spite of these conditions, there 
were “some educational leaders of the 
finest caliber” among the better col- 
leges. Because the Federal Govern- 
ment disclaimed responsibility and 
the state legislatures maintained a 
“hands-off” policy, these educational 
leaders took over the matter of estab- 
lishing and maintaining standards of 
excellence. ‘ 


Started By N. Y. Regents 


ACCREDITATION in United States ac- 
tually dates back to 1787, according 
to Dean Congdon’s historical review of 
this phenomenon. Legislation passed 
in New York State in that year re- 
quired the Board of Regents “to visit 
every college in the state once a year” 
and make an annual report of its find- 
ings to the legislature. However, it 
wasnt until more than a century later 
that accrediting, through agencies of 
the colleges and universities, actually 
took hold. 


Among the first to carry on actual 
accrediting were the American Medi- 
cal Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the 
University of Michigan, and the Uni- 
versity Senate of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Each was concerned 
with its own limited field of interest. 
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MIDDLE STATES EVALUATION: CONSTRUCTIVE REVIEW 


In 1900, a number of eastern col- 
leges formed the College Entrance 
Examinations Board “to provide uni- 
form college entrance examinations.” 
Six years later, there was a National 
Conference of Standards of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, sponsored by 
different educational organizations, 
which defined a unit of secondary 
school study (known as the “Carnegie 
unit” because the Carnegie Founda- 
tion financed the conference). 


The Carnegie Foundation found it- 
self in the accrediting business quite 
by accident about 1905 when it had 
to define a “college” in order to deter- 
mine which institutions were eligible 
to participate in its retirement plans 
for professors. 

Then, in 1910, the U. S. Office of 
Education prepared a list of approved 
colleges, using as a criterion the suc- 
cess of their students in graduate 
work taken in the 29 colleges which 
were members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Universities. The list 
“leaked out” in a manner peculiar to 
Government agencies, during prepa- 
ration, and such a furor arose that 
President Taft demanded its with- 
drawal. 


The American Association of Uni- 
versities did publish in 1914 a list of 
approved colleges which included the 
29 members, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion’s list, and a few others—a total of 
119. Each year it evaluated and add- 
ed a selected number of others. (In- 
cidentally, Juniata College was _ in- 
cluded in this list of institutions be- 
fore the Association discontinued its 
accrediting of undergraduate institu- 
tions in 1948). 


Perhaps more effective accrediting 
was developed through the profes- 
sional organizations in those early 
days. In 1906, for example, the Coun- 
cil on Medical Education of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association issued its 
first classified list rating medical 
schools according to published stand- 
ards. The influence of AMA’s accred- 
iting procedure, and another report on 
medical education, reduced the num- 
ber of medical schools in operation 
from 162 to 85 by 1920. 
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The American Bar Association fol- 
lowed the AMA’s example and other 
professions fell in line. Today there 
are some 30 national professional or- 
ganizations engaged in varying de- 
grees with the accrediting of schools 
in their respective fields. 


Establish Regional Groups 


THIS DID NOT SOLVE the problem of 
establishing standards for the total in- 
stitution in all its departments, nor 
did it provide for the accrediting. of 
higher institutions on a nation-wide 
basis. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion did enter the field of general 
accrediting by establishing their own 
regional associations. 


Six such associations exist today, 
covering all of the United States: the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, which began 
accrediting as early as 1905; the 
Northwest Association in 1917; the 
Southern Association in 1919; the Mid- 
dle States Association (to which Ju- 
niata belongs) in 1921, although it 
was established in 1886; the Western 
College Association in 1948; and the 
New England Association in 1952, al- 
though founded in 1885. 


Criticism of the accrediting situa- 
tion continued, however, and reached 
a peak in 1939 when John T. Tigent, 
then chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Accrediting of the American 
Council on Education, listed the prob- 
lems: too many agencies; duplication 
of effort; waste of time and money; 
excessive and burdensome costs; in- 
vasion of the prerogatives of the in- 
stitutions; destruction of institutional 
freedom and independence; too much 
insistence on uniformity; restriction on 
institutional experimentation; and out- 
moded standards. | 


The plight was real. The reasons 
were obvious: too many agencies 
sending too many inspection teams. 

In a way, the situation was ironic. 
Higher education had struggled to 
find some means for establishing and 
enforcing high academic standards. 
Then, by the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury, it was struggling to save itself 
from being taken over by a maze of 


standardizing and accrediting agen- 
cies. 

The National Committee on Ac- 
crediting, formed in 1949, attempted 
to bring these long-established and 
well-entrenched professional groups 
into line. It has not been easy. How- 
ever, greater cooperation between the 
regional associations and the profes- 
sional accrediting agencies now exists 
because of the committee’s work. To- 
day, the professional agencies’ repre- 
sentatives are a part of the total vis- 
iting team and work closely with the 
regional association evaluators. 


What It Means Today 


ACCREDITATION by the Middle States 
Association today indicates that an in- 
stitution has been found qualified for 
membership in the Association after 
evaluation by its own staff and by a 
team of qualified colleagues from oth- 
er institutions. 


Evaluation for Middle States mem- 
bership covers the entire institution, 
including all the instructional and 
non-instructional activities of every 
constitutent part. Accreditation also 
extends to the whole institution. It 
signifies that the institution “offers 
commendable programs leading to the 
achievement of its own particular ob- 
jectives.” It indicates that all its work 
is conducted at a satisfactory level, 
in the judgment of the Association, 
but not that it is all necessarily of 
uniform quality. 


Juniata College was accredited by 
the Middle States Association in 1922, 
and was re-affirmed in 1951. 

However, as the Middle States eval- 
uation handbook explains, “an insti- 
tution of higher education never ‘ar- 
rives.’ It is always on the way to great 
excellence; and the better it is the 
more its officers, faculty, and trustees 
realize the necessity for continued as- 
sessment of their progress, plans, and 
needs.” 

Because Middle States evaluations 
prove to be a most effective and thor- 
ough way of obtaining such an assess- 
ment, the Association has provided 
for their recurrence approximately 


every 10 years for each member in- 
stitution. 








N™ EDUCATORS will visit Juniata 
College Sunday, Feb. 25, 
through Wednesday, Feb. 28, to 
participate in the evaluation of the 
College for reaccreditation. 


The team will be headed by the 
Rev. Edward F. Clark, S. J., presi- 
dent of St. Peter’s College, Jersey 
City, N. J. Other members include: 
Richard R. Bond, dean of faculty, 
Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y.; Lu- 
cius Garvin, dean of the college, 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Jack T. Johnson, academic vice- 
president, Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y.; Lester F. Johnson, di- 
rector, Bureau of Higher Educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg; Sarah Dowlin 
Jones, librarian, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md.; Edward J. King, 
professor of chemistry, Barnard 
College, New York; Robert Kirk- 
wood, dean and associate professor 


THE EVALUATION TEAM 


of history, Washington College, 
Chestertown, Md.; and Robert V. 
McCarthy, chairman, secondary 
education, director of admissions, 


Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 


These members represent the 
Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, the 


Department of Public Instruction, 


and the American Chemical Socie- 
ty. 

The visitors will meet for din- 
ner at 7:30 p. m. Sunday at Motel 
22, then will go into closed session 
to organize their inspection. 


Beginning Monday morning and 


continuing until Wednesday, the 
team will visit offices and talk to 
faculty and staff members on the 
campus. . 

Juniata’s preparation for the visit 
began in September 1960 with the 
meeting of a coordinating commit- 
tee, headed by Dean Morley Mays, 


and composed of the chairmen of 
nine sub-committees. 


These chairmen are: Ronald L. 
Cherry °53 (organization and ad- 
ministration ); Dr. John R. Comer- 
ford 50 (program); A. William En- 
gel, Jr. (outcomes); John T. Fike 
35 (finance and facilities ); Dr. Eva 
R. Hartzler ‘38 (faculty and teach- 
ing); Dean Paul M. Heberling 
(student personnel services); Mrs. 
Sarah S. Hettinger °24 (library); 
Dr. Donald M. Rockwell (objec- 
tives); Miss Miriam A. Schlegel 
(special programs ). 


The committees under these 
chairmen then began the long proc- 
ess of gathering information and 
preparing reports following a guide 
established by the Middle States 
Association. The coordinating com- 
mittee reviewed and sifted the ma- 
terial and Dean Mays edited the 
final report. 


Pattern of Re-evaluation 


RE-EVALUATIONS follow the same pro- 
cedures as the initial evaluations. 
Generally, the pattern is described by 
Dean Congdon as follows: 

1—The institution defines in part 
the rules for evaluation by stating 
clearly and positively its educational 
objectives. 


2—An exhaustive report is prepared 
by the institution—this is an assign- 
ment which involves most of the staff 
and serves as a Self-evaluation exer- 
cise for every department. It can 
prove to be the most valuable part 
of the process. 


3—The actual evaluation visit is 
made by a team of colleagues, select- 
ed by the Association from other in- 
stitutions not too close to the institu- 
tion being evaluated. Each member 
is a specialist in some general area of 
inquiry. 

4— These teams visit the institution, 
generally for three or four days, not 


< 


to “snoop,” but to become better ac- 
quainted with the staff and the facili- 
ties and to supplement the informa- 
tion already contained in the formal 
report. 


S—The evaluation is made on as 
nearly a qualitative basis as possible. 


After the visitation, the team pre- 
pares its report. Since the whole pur- 
pose of the accreditation is to upgrade 
higher education in general and help 
the visited institution in particular, 
the Committee performs three more 
functions. 


The chairman and a key member 
or two will talk over the findings with 
the institution’s president; the report 
is pointed toward the institution and 
prepared primarily for its use; and the 
president is given a copy of the final 
draft as a check of its accuracy. 


The Commission then will review 
the reports of both the institution and 
the visiting committee, hear an oral 
report from the chairman, and then 
decide whether to continue accredi- 


tation, refuse it, or give the institution 
probationary approval, pending the 
correction of any one or more weak- 
nesses. 


The Middle States view of accredi- 
tation rests upon the premises that 
“the importance of accreditation is in 
its effectiveness as a stimulant to edu- 
cational improvement, and that the 
process leading to accreditation must 
accordingly be designed to be of max- 
imum service to the faculty, adminis- 
tration, and trustees of the institution 
concerned, rather than to the accredit- 
ing agency.” 

Summing up his memorandum to 
team members and to President Ellis, 
Mr. Jones stated: “The Commission 
joins the faculty and administration 
in hoping that the visiting team will 
serve as consultants on and construc- 
tive critics of the instructional pro- 
gram rather than undertaking a me- 
ticulous examination of all phases of 
the institution.” 

A. W. E. 
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Has America 
Neglected 
Her Creative 
Minority?” 


by 
Arnold Toynbee 


MERICA HAS BEEN MADE the great country that she is 

by a series of creative minorities; the first settlers on 
the Atlantic seaboard, the founding fathers of the Re- 
public, the pioneers who won the West. These succes- 
sive sets of creative leaders differed, of course, very 
greatly in their backgrounds, outlooks, activities, and 
achievements; but they had one important quality in 
common: all of them were aristocrats. 


They were aristocrats in virtue of their creative power, 
and not by any privilege of inheritance, though some of 
the founding fathers were aristocrats in conventional 
sense as well. Others among them, however, were mid- 
dle-class professional men, and Franklin, who was the 
outstanding genius in this goodly company, was a self- 
made man. The truth is that the founding fathers’ social 
origin is something of secondary importance. The com- 
mon quality that distinguished them all and brought each 
of them to the front was their power of creative leader- 
ship. 

In any human society at any time and place and at 
any stage of cultural development, there is presumably 
the same average percentage of potentially creative 
spirits. The question is always: Will this potentiality 
take effect? Whether a potentially creative minority is 
going to become an effectively creative one is, in every 
case, an open question. 


* Copyright 1961 by Editorial Projects for Education 
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ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


The answer will depend on whether the minority is 
sufficiently in tune with the contemporary majority, and 
the majority with the minority, to establish understand- 
ing, confidence, and cooperation between them. The 
potential leaders cannot give a lead unless the rest of 
society is ready to follow it. Prophets who have been 
‘without honour in their own country’ because they have 
been ‘before their time’ are no less well-known figures 
in history than prophets who have received a response 
that has made the fortune of their mission. 


This means that effective acts of creation are the work 
of two parties, not just one. If the people have no vision, 
the prophet’s genius, through no fault of the prophet’s 
own, will be as barren as the talent that was wrapped 
in a napkin and was buried in the earth. This means, 
in turn, that the people, as well as the prophet, have a 
responsible part to play. If it is incumbent on the 
prophet to deliver his message, it is no less incumbent 
on the people not to turn a deaf ear. It is even more 
incumbent on them not to make the spiritual climate of 
their society so adverse to creativity that the life will 
have been crushed out of the prophet’s potential mes- 
sage before he has had a chance of delivering it. 


To give a fair chance to potential creativity is a mat- 
ter of life and death for any society. This is all-impor- 
tant, because the outstanding creative ability of a fairly 
small percentage of the population is mankind’s ultimate 





capital asset, and the only one with which Man has been 
endowed. The Creator has withheld from Man the 
shark's teeth, the bird’s wings, the elephant’s trunk, and 
the hound’s or horse's racing feet. The creative power 
planted in a minority of mankind has to do duty for 
all the marvelous physical assets that are built into 
every specimen of Man’s non-human fellow creatures. 
If society fails to make the most of this one human 
asset, or if, worse still, it perversely sets itself to stifle it, 
Man is throwing away his birthright of being the lord 
of creation and is condemning himself to be, instead, the 
least effective species on the face of this planet. 


Considering Creativity’s Adverse Forces 


Whether potential creative ability is to take effect or 
not in a particular society is a question that will be deter- 
mined by the character of that society's institutions, atti- 
tudes, and ideals. Potential creative ability can be stifled, 
stunted, and stultified by the prevalence in society of 
adverse attitudes of mind and habits of behavior. What 
treatment is creative ability receiving in our Western 
World, and particularly in America? 


There are two present-day adverse forces that are 
conspicuously deadly to creativity. One of these is a 
wrong-headed conception of the function of democracy. 
The other is an excessive anxiety to conserve vested in- 
terests, especially the vested interest in acquired wealth. 


What is the proper function of democracy? True 
democracy stands for giving an equal opportunity to 
individuals for developing their unequal capacities. In 
a democratic society which does give every individual his 
fair chance, it is obviously the outstandingly able indi- 
vidual’s moral duty to make a return to society by using 
his unfettered ability in a public-spirited way and not 
just for selfish personal purposes. But society, on its 
side, has a moral duty to ensure that the individual’s 
potential ability is given free play. If, on the contrary, 
society sets itself to neutralize outstanding ability, it 
will have failed in its duty to its members, and it will 
bring upon itself a retribution for which it will have 
only itself to blame. This is why the difference between 
a right and a wrong-headed interpretation of the require- 
ments of democracy is a matter of crucial importance in 
the decision of a society's destiny. 


Wrong-Headed View of Democracy 


There is at least one current notion about democracy 
that is wrong-headed to the point of being disastrously 
perverse. This perverse notion is that to have been born 
with an exceptionally large endowment of innate ability 
is tantamount to having committed a large pre-natal 
offense against society. It is looked upon as being an 
offense because, according to this wrong-headed view of 
democracy, inequalities of any and every kind are un- 
democratic. The gifted child is an ‘offender, as well as 
the unscrupulous adult who had made a fortune at his 
neighbours’ expense by taking some morally illegitimate 
economic advantage of them. All offenders, of every 
kind, against democracy must be put down indiscrimi- 


nately according to this misguided perversion of the true 
democratic faith. 


There have been symptoms of this unfortunate atti- 
tude in the policy pursued by some of the local educa- 
tional authorities in Britain since the Second World War. 
From their ultra-egalitarian point of view, the clever 
child is looked askance at as a kind of capitalist. His 
offense seems the more heinous because of its precocity, 
and the fact that the child’s capital asset is his God-given 
ability and not any inherited or acquired hoard of ma- 
terial goods, is not counted to him for righteousness. He 
possesses an advantage over his fellows, and this is 
enough to condemn him, without regard to the nature 
of the advantage that is in question. 


It ought to be easier for American educational author- 
ities to avoid making this intellectual and moral mistake, 
since in America capitalists are not disapproved of. If 
the child were a literal grown-up capitalist, taking ad- 
vantage of an economic pull to beggar his neighbour, 
he would not only be tolerated but would probably also 
be admired, and public opinion would be reluctant to 
empower the authorities to curb his activities. Unfor- 
tunately for the able American child, “egg-head” is as 
damning a word in America as “capitalist” is in the British 
welfare state; and I suspect that the able child fares 
perhaps still worse in America than he does in Britain. 


Able Child Should Be Protected, Not Penalized 


If the educational policy of the English-speaking 
countries does persist in this course, our prospects will 
be unpromising. The clever child is apt to be unpopular 
with his contemporaries anyway. His presence among 
them raises the sights for the standard of endeavour and 
achievement. This is, of course, one of the many useful 
services that the outstandingly able individual performs 
for his society at every stage of his career; but its useful- 


(Continued on Next Page) 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR ... 


Probably the world’s best-known historian, 
Dr. Amold Toynbee, has written especially 
for alumni magazines on a topic integral to 
his theory of history—and to the future of 
America. His theory, advanced in the best- 
selling A Study of History, is that civiliza- 
tions arise from a challenge-and-response. 
Progress and growth occur when the re- 
sponse to the challenge, which can be human 
or environmental, is successful; part of the 
success is always due to leadership by a cre- 
ative minority. 

Professor Toynbee retired in 1955 as Di- 
rector of Studies in the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs and Research Professor 
of International History in the University of 
London. His newest book is Reconsidera- 
tions, the twelfth volume of the famous A 
Study of History. The first three volumes 
of the Study appeared in 1934. 


Last winter he was a visiting professor at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
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HISTORIAN CITES TWO MENACES TO CREATIVITY . ae 


ness will not appease the natural resentment of his duller 
or lazier neighbours. In so far as the public authorities 
intervene between the outstanding minority and the run- 
of-the-mill majority at the school age, they ought to make 
it their concern to protect the able child, not to penalize 
him. He is entitled to protection as a matter of sheer 
social justice; and to do him justice happens to be also 
in the public interest, because his ability is a public 
asset for the community as well as a private one for 
the child himself. The public authorities are therefore 
committing a two-fold breach of their public duty if, 
instead of fostering ability, they deliberately discourage 
this ability. 

In a child, ability can be discouraged easily; for 
children are even more sensitive to hostile public opinion 
than adults are, and are even readier to purchase, at 
almost any price, the toleration that is an egalitarian- 
minded society's alluring reward for poor-spirited con- 
formity. The price, however, is likely to be a prohibi- 
tively high one, not only for the frustrated individual 
himself but for his step-motherly society. Society will 
have put itself in danger, not just of throwing away a 
precious asset, but of saddling itself with a formidable 
liability. When creative ability is thwarted, it will not 
be extinguished; it is more likely to be given an anti- 
social turn. The frustrated able child is likely to grow up 
with a conscious or unconscious resentment against the 
society that has done him an irreparable injustice, and his 
repressed ability may be diverted from creation to re- 
taliation. If and when this happens, it is likely to be a 
tragedy for the frustrated individual and for the repres- 
sive society alike. And it will have been the society, 
not the individual, that has been to blame for this ob- 
struction of God’s or Nature’s purpose. 


An Unnecessary Educational Tragedy 


This educational tragedy is an unnecessary one. It is 
shown to be unnecessary by the example of countries 
' in whose educational system outstanding ability is hon- 
oured, encouraged, and aided. This roll of honour 
includes countries with the most diverse social and cul- 
tural traditions. Scotland, Germany, and Confucian 
China all stand high on the list. I should guess that 
Communist China has remained true to pre-Communist 
Chinese tradition in this all-important point. I should 
also guess that Communist Russia has maintained those 
high Continental European standards of education that 
pre-Communist Russia acquired from Germany and 
France after Peter the Great had opened Russia’s doors 
to an influx of Western civilization. 

A contemporary instance of enthusiasm for giving 
ability its chance is presented by present-day Indonesia. 
Here is a relatively poor and ill-equipped country that 
is making heroic efforts to develop education. This spirit 
will put to shame a visitor to Indonesia from most 
English-speaking countries except, perhaps, Scotland. 
This shame ought to inspire us to make at least as good 
a use of our far greater educational facilities. 
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If a misguided egalitarianism is one of the present- 


day menaces in most English-speaking countries to the 


fostering of creative ability, another menace to this is 
a benighted conservatism. Creation is a disturbing force 
in society because it is a constructive one. It upsets the 
old order in the act of building a new one. This activity 
is salutary for society. It is, indeed, essential for the 
maintenance of society's health; for the one thing that is 
certain about human affairs is that they are perpetually 
on the move, and the work of creative spirits is what 
gives society a chance of directing its inevitable move- 
ment along constructive instead of destructive lines. A 
creative spirit works like yeast in dough. But this 
valuable social service is condemned as high treason 
in a society where the powers that be have set them- 
selves to stop life’s tide from flowing. 


Such Conservatism Is Doomed 


This enterprise is fore-doomed to failure. The classic 
illustration of this historical truth is the internal social 
history of Japan during her two hundred years and 
more of self-imposed isolation from the rest of the 
world. The regime in Japan that initiated and main- 
tained this policy did all that a combination of ingenuity 
with ruthlessness could do to keep Japanese life frozen 
in every field of activity. In Japan under this dispensa- 
tion, the penality for most kinds of creativity was death. 
Yet the experience of two centuries demonstrated that 
this policy was inherently incapable of succeeding. Long 
before Commodore Perry first cast anchor in Yedo Bay, 
an immense internal revolution had taken place in the 
mobile depths of Japanese life below the frozen surface. 
Wealth, and, with it, the reality of power, had flowed 
irresistibly from the pockets of the feudal lords and 
their retainers into the pockets of the unobtrusive but 
irrepressible business men. There would surely have 
been a social revolution in Japan before the end of the 
nineteenth century, even if the West had never rapped 
upon her door. 

The Tokugawa regime in Japan might possibly have 
saved itself by mending its ways in good time if it had 
ever heard of King Canute’s ocular demonstration of the 
impossibility of stopping the tide by uttering a word of 
command. In present-day America the story is familiar, 
and it would profit her now to take it to heart. 

In present-day America, so it looks to me, the affluent 
majority is striving desperately to arrest the irresistible 
tide of change. It is attempting this impossible task 
because it is bent on conserving the social and economic 
system under which this comfortable affluence has been 
acquired. With this unattainable aim in view, American 
public opinion today is putting an enormously high pre- 
mium on social conformity; and this attempt to standard- 
ize people’s behaviour in adult life is as discouraging to 
creative ability and initiative as the educational policy 
of egalitarianism in childhood. 

Egalitarianism and conservatism work together against 
creativity, and, in combination, they mount up to a for- 


WRONG VIEW OF DEMOCRACY, SUPER-CONSERVATISM 


midable repressive force. Among American critics of 
the present-day American way of life, it is common- 
place nowadays to lament that the conventionally ap- 
proved career for an American born into the affluent 
majority of the American people is to make money as the 
employee of a business corporation within the rigid 
framework of the existing social and economic order. 
This dismal picture has been painted so brilliantly by 
American hands that a foreign observer has nothing to 
add to it. 


Not the Attitude for America’s Crisis 


The foreign observer will, however, join the chorus of 
American critics in testifying that this is not the kind of 
attitude and ideal that America needs in her present 
crisis. If this new concept of Americanism were the 
true one, the pioneers, the founding fathers, and the 
original settlers would all deserve to be prosecuted and 
condemned posthumously by the Congressional commit- 
tee on un-American activities. 


The alternative possibility is that the new concept 
stands condemned in the light of the historic one; and 
this is surely the truth. America rose to greatness as a 
revolutionary community, following the lead of creative 
leaders who welcomed and initiated timely and construc- 
tive changes, instead of wincing at the prospect of them. 
In the course of not quite two centuries, the American 
Revolution has become world-wide. The shot fired in 
April 1775 has been “heard around the world” with a 
vengeance. It has waked up the whole human race. 
The Revolution is proceeding on a world-wide scale to- 
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When Sherwood Hall—new $450,000 residence for men—was dedicated last October 21, 
Student Senate President John A. Rummel ’62, Glenshaw, Pa., played an important role in 


day, and a revolutionary world-leadership is what is 
now needed. 


It is ironic and tragic that, in an age in which the 
whole world has come to be inspired by the original 
and authentic spirit of Americanism, America herself 
should have turned her back on this, and should have 
become the arch-conservative power in the world after 
having made history as the arch-revolutionary one. 


Need Burst of American Pioneering | 


What America surely needs now is a return to those 
original ideals that have been the sources of her great- 
ness. The ideals of ‘the organization man’ would have 
been abhorrent to the original settlers, the founding fa- 
thers, and the pioneers alike. The economic goal pro- 
posed in the Virginia Declaration of Rights is not “afflu- 
ence’; it is “frugality.” The pioneers were not primarily 
concerned with money-making; if they had been, they 
could never have achieved what they did. America’s 
need, and the world’s need, today, is a new burst of 
American pioneering, and this time not just within the 
confines of a single continent but all round the globe. 


America’s manifest destiny in the next chapter of her 
history is to help the indigent majority of mankind to 
struggle upwards towards a better life than it has ever 
dreamed of in the past. The spirit that is needed for 
embarking on this mission is the spirit of the nineteenth- 
century American Christian missionaries. If this spirit 
is to prevail, America must treasure and foster all the 
creative ability that she has in her. 





President Ellis opened the door for a tour 
of the newest residence for men, Sherwood 
Hall, following its dedication. Dr. J. War- 
ren Hershberger (left), Martinsburg, chair- 
man of the board of trustees, and Cornelius 
J. Daly, acting regional director of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Philadel- 
phia, accompanied the president. Construc- 





the ceremony. He’s speaking here while representatives of the administration, trustees and tion was financed in part by an HHFA loan 


parents listen. 


of $425,000. 
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Academic Program Enriched, Entertainment Provided 


~—_ 


By Convocation Speakers and Artists in Fall; 


Revision of Probation, Repeat Rules Approved 


CROSS-CUTTING THE CAMPUS 


oe SPEAKERS and guest 
artists have not only enriched the 
academic program but provided good 
entertainment for students, faculty 
and townspeople during the Fall term. 


Heading a list of distinguished con- 
vocation speakers was John Ciardi, 
poetry editor of the Saturday Review, 
who was the Will Judy Lecturer on 
campus Oct. 30-31. One of the coun- 
trys foremost counselors on family 
life, Dr. Evelyn M. Duvall, was guest 
speaker and discussion leader Nov. 9. 


Other prominent speakers were Dr. 
Calvin D. Linton, dean of Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences, George 
Washington University, who gave the 
address at autumn convocation on 
“The Menace of Education”; Prof. 
Francis O. Schmitt, professor of biol- 
ogy at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; and Dr. Harold Wilke, 
executive secretary for the Commis- 
sion on Church and Ministry, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church. 


Three graduates of the college, Dr. 
Donald A. Dupler °36, a physician in 
Philadelphia; Dr. Thomas R. Miller 
36, vice-president, research and de- 
velopment, Union Carbide Chemicals 
Co.; and LeRoy S. Maxwell ’36, attor- 
ney, formed a panel to discuss “The 
Role of Science at Juniata” for the 
alumni symposium Nov. 4. Thomas 
H. Knepp ‘31 also presented an illus- 
trated talk on “Pennsylvania Folk” for 
homecoming night. 


Guest Artists Perform 


CLASSICAL AND COMEDY dance was 
performed by Emily Frankel and Ter- 
ence Miller as the feature for Parents 
Day, Oct. 21, in a program that “spar- 
kled with originality and freshness.” 
The concert duo of Harry Duns- 
combe, cellist, and Sherman Van Sol- 
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kema, pianist, appeared in Oller Hall 
Nov. 2, as representatives of the AAC 
arts program. 


Eva Hradetsky, violoncellist, daugh- 
ter of the former concert mistress of 
the Budapest Symphony, was guest 
artist with the College-Community 
Symphony. Other outstanding artists 
who appeared for convocations were 
Philip Gehring, organist of University 
Memorial Chapel, Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, Ind., and Evelyn Beal, contralto, 
who has performed with the Metro- 
politan Opera and leading symphony 
orchestras. 

The Huntingdon Concert Associa- 
tion, which continues to present its 
programs in Oller Hall, has had Ron- 
ald and Jeffry Marlowe, twin duo- 
pianists, Dec. 11; Jean Maderia, Met- 





Commencement speaker June 3 will be Har- 
vard’s Douglas Bush, Gurney professor of 
English literature. Widely known as a lec- 
turer and writer as well as teacher, Professor 
Bush is a leading authority on Renaissance 
and 17th Century literature, 


ropolitan Opera contralto, Jan. 21; and 
will present Nora Kovach and Istan 


Rabovsky, world-famous dancers, 
Feb. 15. 
Probation Rule Changed 


A NEW POLIcy regarding probation, 
approved by the faculty, will go into 
effect at the College beginning next 
autumn. The action was taken “in 
order to eliminate the present confu- 
sion resulting from two kinds of aca- 
demic probation (automatic and as- 
signed ) and to provide more rigorous 
standards for upperclass students.” 
One single form of academic proba- 
tion has. been established. 


Students with term and/or cumula- 
tive averages below the following 
standards will be placed on probation 
automatically: 1.50 freshmen; 1.65 
sophomores; 1.80 juniors and seniors. 
The former ruling called for automa- 
tic probation when a student failed 
to achieve 1.30 as a freshman and 
1.50 thereafter in any term. No 
change has been made in the restric- 
tive measures which apply when pro- 
bation is in effect. 


Repeats Eliminated 


GONE ARE THE DAYS when a student 
may repeat a course in which he had 
a “D” to bolster his academic stand- 
ing. A new ruling (also effective 1962- 
63) makes repeats of all grades other 
than “F” a matter of the student’s 
choice without additional notation on 
his record and without any change in 
his average. 


It was agreed that the educational 
value of “repeats” always has been 
questioned and the “practical need” 
is a thing of the past under the present 
quality point graduation requirement. 


Study Abroad Approved 


THE COLLEGE and five other institu- 
tions associated with the Church of 
the Brethren will cooperate in a jun- 
ior year of study at Marburg, West 
Germany, beginning in the autumn 
of 1962. The faculty has endorsed the 
program with the understanding that 
administrative details will be referred 
to the Academic Policy Committee. 


Dean Morley Mays °32 was one of 


three on the planning committee of 
the church for the program. 


Enrollment Distributed 


SEVENTEEN STATES and six foreign 
countries are represented in the an- 
nual geographical distribution of en- 
rollment. Pennsylvania has 76.1 per- 
cent (604)—a drop of 2.8 percent 
from last year which indicates a 
spread into other states—and New 
Jersey jumped to 12.3 percent (98) 
to rank second ahead of Maryland. 


Top three counties in the state are 
Huntingdon with 71, Blair 70 and AI- 
legheny 50 of the 794 full-time stu- 
dents for the Fall term. Others in the 
top ten are Cambria 40, Montgomery 
37, Somerset 32, Chester 29, Dauphin 
25, Franklin 20, Bucks 19 and Lan- 
caster 19. In New Jersey, Camden 
County has 20 of the 98 students; 
Burlington and Cumberland each 
have nine. 


Choir Tours East 


AN ]]-pay Tour of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and five other eastern states 
opened the 30th season for the 40- 
voice Juniata College choir. 


The choir, under the direction of 
Prof. Donald S. Johnson, began its 
1962 program in Shippensburg Area 
high school Jan. 25. Twenty-one con- 
certs in churches, high schools, and 
on television were scheduled for the 
tour Jan. 25 to Feb: 4. 


Concerts were scheduled in Han- 
over, Neftsville, Wilmington, Del., 
Pottstown, Philadelphia, Lansdale, 
and Langhorne before moving into 
other eastern states. 


The tour included concerts in Bur- 
lington, N. J., West Orange, N. J., 
Freeport, N. Y., Roslyn Heights, N. 
Y., Manchester, Conn., Boston, Mass. 
(WBZ-TV), Newton, Mass., South- 
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Santa came a few days early for some 200 Huntingdon-Mount Union area underprivileged 


children at Juniata in December. The students once again served as “parents” for boys 
and girls between 2 and 9 at the traditional Christmas party. In addition to Santa, the 
youngsters also were visited by the Fairy Princess (Elanie Spencer ’62, of Ocean City, 
N. J.) who helped this foursome enjoy the festivities by the tree. 


bridge, Mass., and Rutherford, N. J. 
En route home, the choir stopped for 
an appearance on WGAL-TV, Lan- 
caster, and also sang in York, Ann- 
ville and Clover Creek, Pa. 


Four other weekend tours to other 
sections of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, an appearance on WFBG-TV, 
Altoona, and five concerts in Hunt- 
ingdon, including a joint program 
with Susquehanna University, are 
scheduled for Juniata’s choir in 1962. 


Attend BSCM Conference 


NINE JUNIATA students from five dif- 
ferent states and one foreign country 
represented the College at the Breth- 
ren Student Christian Movement con- 
ference at Elizabethtown College 
Thanksgiving weekend. The delegates 
included: Androniko O. Adede °65, 
Kenya, Africa; Terry L. Grove ’64, Al- 
toona; Ann F. King ‘63, Rochester, 
N. H.; Sylvia A. Middlekauff ‘62, New 
Carlisle, O.; Peggy Jo Robinson ’63, 
Villa Park, Ill.; Bruce E. Rosenber- 
ger 64, Huntingdon; Patricia D. Stin- 
son ‘63, Three Springs; Marie Ann 


Zeller 63, LaVerne, Calif.; and Bar- 
bara A. Zuck 64, Elizabethtown. War- 
ren S. Kissinger, instructor in religion, 
accompanied the group. 


Student Wins Contest 


A SENIOR MUSIC student, John B. Ib- 
berson, Philipsburg, Pa., has been 
awarded first place for “original mu- 
sic” in a nation-wide Church of the 
Brethren Youth Fellowship song con- 
test. His entry “United Nations 
Hymn” took honors. A 1959 gradu- 
ate, Joan A. Fyock, won first in “orig- 
inal music and words” with “Canon 
For Peace.” Joan is now instructor in 
music in Toledo, Ohio, Museum of 


Art. 


Circle K Club Organized 


CIRCLE K CLUB, a Service organization 
for college men, has been started on 
campus with the Kiwanis Club of 
Huntingdon as sponsor. The new club 
which operates like Kiwanis in the 
community, received its charter Nov. 
9, 1961. 
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Pledges to Development Fund Reach $1,006,550 
As Alumni Help Spark Drive for $5,350,000; 
Campaign Moves to Central and Western Areas 


FIRST MILLION SUBSCRIBED 


pees TO REACH the goal in Juni- 
ata’s $5,350,000 development pro- 
gram soared over one million dollars 
in mid-January. 

The first million was passed when 
Pennsylvania Electric Company sub- 
scribed $20,000 to the “quiet” cam- 
paign among special-gift prospects in 
the Huntingdon area. 

This boosted the total subscribed 
to $1,006,550 in the overall effort to 
meet the most challenging objective 
in the college's 86-year history. 

Major shares of the pledged money 
have come from the trustees, alumni 
and the Huntingdon area business 
and industrial community. Members 
of the board of trustees have sub- 
scribed $229,905; the end-of-the-year 
report from the alumni campaign 
showed $158,308; and the Huntingdon 
effort reached $216,080. 


An additional $200,340 has been 
pledged by industry and foundations 
and $201,917 is reported from “other 
sources, including bequests and 
funds for memorial scholarships. 


Although some of the money sub- 
scribed has been specifically ear- 
marked for the Science Center, a good 
share is unrestricted and may be used 
in the effort to obtain a new library. 
Replacement of the present College 
Library, erected in 1907, is considered 
“primary business’ by the trustees. 
Construction of the library would 
leave existing space for conversion in- 
to classrooms and faculty offices. 

Before year-end, the executive com- 
mittee of the board had become in- 
volved in completing the plans and 
finding ways of financing construc- 
tion of the library. 

Meanwhile, with substantial contri- 
butions already made toward the $1,- 
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750,000 Science Center, the College 
was hoping that both buildings might 
get under way “within the next two 
years.” There were indications that 
the Government might aid construc- 
tion of science buildings with gifts and 
grants. 


Alumni Effort Is Good 


ALUMNI GOT OFF to a good start in 
their campaign to add $600,000 to 
the long-range 5.3 million dollar de- 


velopment program. 


Concentrating in three major re- 
gions under the general chairmanship 
of Joseph R. Good, Hollidaysburg, the 
alumni subscribed $158,308.27. The 
report on giving, issued by the De- 
velopment office January 9, showed 
the Metropolitan Region II, headed 
by C. O. Caulton ’29, Bryn Mawr, 
was leading in total money subscribed 
with $88,684.37. 


Four primary campaigns were held 
in this region with results as follows: 
Area A (New York), Mrs. Edith Hart- 
man Cutrell ’27 — $19,495; Area B 
(North Jersey), Dr. Alden C. Coder 
'32—$12,370; Area C (South Jersey), 
Dr. Joseph W. Howe °28—$5,612; 
Area D (Philadelphia), Dr. Ralph W. 
Leiter ‘27—$51,322.37. 


Region I (Mason-Dixon) reported 
$41,039.90 in a three-area drive con- 
centrating around Waynesboro, Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, under LeRoy 
S. Maxwell °36. The report here was: 
Area A (Waynesboro), Jesse A. Gar- 
ber “49—$14,414.90; Area C (Wash- 
ington), James P. Brumbaugh II *49 
—$22,240; Area D (Baltimore), Dr. 
W. Newton Long, Jr. “40, and Mrs. 
Charles *(Thelma) Scott 38—$4,385. 
The Hagerstown campaign was re- 
scheduled for February. 


Central Pennsylvania Region III 
added $28,584 with an effort in three 
areas under the direction of David L. 
Swartz 37. This report: Area A 
(Dauphin-Lebanon), George G. Pote 
‘do — $9,131; Area B (Cumberland- 
Perry), Klare S. Sunderland 56—$6,- 
351; Area C (Lancaster-York ), Henry 
H. Gibbel 57—$13,102. 


Spring Drives Scheduled 


BEGINNING IN MARCH, the alumni will 
shift their efforts to mid-state, western 
Pennsylvania and beyond the border 
to continue the campaign. 

A major effort in a seven-county 
area around Huntingdon is scheduled 
to be launched March 2 for Hunting- 
don-Fulton Counties. Included in this 
region will be drives in Juniata-Mif- 
flin-Snyder and Clearfield-Centre. 

The Pittsburgh, southwestern Penn- 
sylvania and northeastern Ohio alum- 
ni groups will spark the Pittsburgh- 
Ohio area campaign beginning March 
12 in Pittsburgh. 

A Conemaugh Valley campaign 
among Cambria and Somerset area 
alumni groups will get under way 
April 2 and the Blair-Bedford area 
drive is slated to open April 30. 


Review Library Plans 


COMPLETION OF PLANS for a new col- 
lege library in anticipation of begin- 
ning construction next summer has 
been called for by the executive com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees. Pres- 
ident Ellis has reported that the trus- 
tees would like to have students and 
faculty examine the present plans and 
submit final recommendations. 

A vital phase of Juniata’s develop- 
ment program has been to continue 
the effort to obtain a new library. 


Public Health Grant 


A PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE grant of $39,- 
457 from the National Institute of 
Health has been approved for the Col- 
lege to conduct a research project on 
“Photo-Induced Luminescence Stud- 
ies” under the direction of Dr. David 
M. Hercules ’54 in the department of 
chemistry. 

The approval, which came through 
the U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, will permit addi- 
tional awards of $19,094 in each of 
two successive years if applicable. 


Specifically, the aim of the investi- 
gation would be “to extend earlier 
work to thoroughly study photo-in- 
duced luminescence and to interpret 
its origin in terms of modern elec- 
tronic spectral theory.” Dr. Hercules’ 
general area of research interest has 
been the interpretation of lumines- 
cence spectra of complex molecules. 


The research project, according to 
Dr. Hercules, would be the “first ex- 
tensive investigation of the lumines- 
cence of polyatomic free radicals.” 
The information is “of considerable 
interest” to those concerned with 


Public Health. 


Summer Institute Planned 


THE COLLEGE has been awarded $40,- 
300 by the National Science Founda- 
tion to again conduct a summer in- 
stitute for 40 high school chemistry 
teachers July 9 to August 18. 


The six-week institute in chemical 
equilibrium will be directed by. Dr. 
David M. Hercules ’54, associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry, who served in the 
same capacity at the first NSF insti- 
tute here last summer. 


Intensive courses with lectures, 
demonstrations, discussion sessions, 
laboratory work and homework will 
be offered. The instruction will be 
given by members of Juniata’s depart- 
ment of chemistry and visiting scien- 
tists. 


Capital Grant From Du Pont 


THE DEVELOPMENT program was given 
a boost in January with the announce- 
ment of a Du Pont Company capital 
grant of $15,000 in addition to the an- 
nual award of $4,000 in the company’s 
aid-to-education program. 

The $15,000 was contributed spe- 
cifically “toward a new building for 
chemistry, physics and biology” to 
aid the fund for the proposed Science 
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ce hall for women, 


but construction continued to show “satisfactory progress” in January. The brick facing on 
exterior walls was well above ground level and the basement had been enclosed to permit 
interior work on heating, plumbing, and wiring. Most of the steel was at the site to com- 
plete the L-shaped, three-floor structure at Seventeenth Street, between Scott and Oneida. 
The building will house 150 women next September. 


THE DAILY NEWS 





Center. Juniata was one of only 13 
independently controlled colleges in 
the nation to share in Du Pont’s capi- 
tal grants. Drexel Tech, Haverford 
and Pennsylvania Military College 
were the other Pennsylvania colleges 
on the list which included Harvard, 
M. I. T., and Princeton. 


Du Pont once again included Juni- 
ata among some 100 colleges to re- 
ceive $4,000 “to help them maintain 
the excellence of their teaching.” Each 
grant consists of $2,500 for chemistry 
teaching and $1,500 for other pur- 
poses. As in past years, the colleges 
were chosen on their records of 
“strength in chemical education.” 


Grants for Research 


THE COLLEGE has been granted $1,000 
by the Spectroscopy Society of Pitts- 
burgh for the purchase of books and 
journals to be used in the teaching of 
chemistry and physics. 

Dr. Dale L. Wampler has been 
awarded $500 by the Wolcott Gibbs 
Fund of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences to continue his study on the 
structure of transition metal complex- 
es. 


Receives Doctorate 


A PH.D. DEGREE was awarded to Dale 
L. Wampler, instructor in chemistry, 
by the University of Wisconsin in Jan- 
uary. Mr. Wampler, a graduate of 
Bridgewater College (1957), joined 
the Juniata faculty last September. 
His dissertation was: Structures of 
Some New. Transition Metal Com- 
pounds. 


Appointments 


TWO JUNIATA DEANS have received ap- 
pointments in their respective organi- 
zations. Dean of Men Paul Heber- 
ling has been elected secretary-trea- 
surer of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Student Personnel Administrators 
for a four-year term . . . Christine 
Yohe, dean of women, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Archives 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors . . . President Ellis is serving 
as chairman of the nine-member Com- 
mission on Legislation of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges represent- 
ing 1,100 institutions. 
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THE JUNIATA SPORTS PARADE 


When Success in Football Began 


O” AND FOND MEMORIES of the 
first days of Juniata’s football 
“renaissance” back in 1947 were re- 
called in January when players from 
that team gathered to hear their for- 
mer coach, Bill Smaltz, at the 15th 





Remember when? Don Everhart, Paul Bum- 
gardner (VFW toastmaster), Dick Stever 
and Bill Smaltz do at football banquet. 


annual VFW Post 1754 football ban- 
quet in Huntingdon. 

The occasion was to honor the 1961 
team, which coincidentally matched 
the 3-4-0 record of 1947, but it was 
a night to recall the football success 
which has provided some highly sat- 
isfying moments on College Hill since 
Big Bill started his successful seven- 
year reign. Smaltz is now assistant 
coach at North Carolina State. 


The 15-year “reunion” of the 47 
team was a fine gesture by the VFW 
Post which has been sponsoring these 
banquets since Juniata’s public infor- 
mation director proposed the idea. 

However, few will have much more 
to “crow about” than the ’47 gang 
which whipped Lebanon Valley 20-6 
at War Veterans Memorial Field in 
what was then described as “the 
greatest football victory in 25 years 
of the sport on College Hill.” 

Dr. Richard M. Stever, chiropodist 
in Tyrone, captain of the ’47 team, was 
on hand along with other grid greats 
who started the L. V. game: Aldo Bo- 
nomi, coach at Monaca; Dr. David W. 
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Croft, Huntingdon physician; Donald 
G. Everhart, vice-president of Reeves- 
Parvin, Huntingdon; and Coy T. 
Hicks, teacher-coach at Southern 
Huntingdon schools. 


Ten other members of the ’47 squad 
attended: Dr. John W. (Jerry) Africa, 
White Haven, Pa.; Thomas M. Apple- 
by, Jr., Vineland, N. J.; Charles ( Was- 
co) Berzansky, Warrendale, Pa.; Rob- 
ert C. Jones, Pittsburgh; Max C. Kre- 
min, Coraopolis; Bernard A. Kyper, 
Huntingdon; E. Guy Wentsler, Pitts- 
burgh; William J. Wilson; Bethlehem; 
Stanley F. Wray, Belleville; Robert M. 
Yoho, Lemont. 


After Ten Years 


A DECADE OF WINNING records came to 
an end on College Hill in 1961. 


For the first time in 10 years, the 
number of losses exceeded the num- 
ber of victories in eight varsity sports. 
The Indians won 28, lost 46, tied one 
in 75 intercollegiate contests. 


The unbeaten cross-country team 
continued to show the way in vic- 
tories by racing through eight meets 
without a loss and running the num- 
ber of consecutive triumphs to 34. 


Baseball had a 6-4 record and golf. 


broke even in 10 matches, but foot- 
ball (3-4), basketball (1-17), wres- 
tling (0-5-1), tennis (4-5) and track 
(1-6), tumbled below the .500 mark. 


Harriers Are Unbeaten 


AN HERALDED freshman and a tested 
junior set a fast pace for the unde- 
feated cross-country team. Earl Sam- 
uel, who classified himself as “just an 
average high school miler” for Johns- 
town’s Richland Township, finished 
first in seven of eight races in his first 
season for the Indians. 

His Paterson, N. J., running mate, 
Bob Berthold (Passaic Valley High) 
won the other. For the record, Bert- 
hold and Samuel finished in a dead 
heat in two of the eight victories. 





Ron Poruban 





Tom Halligan 





Bill Crowell 


Other leading members of the Tribe 
were Chet Berkey, Somerset; Rich 
Bradway, Millville, N. J.; Roy Bulk- 
ley, Williamsport; Bill Chew, Auburn, 
N. J.; Rob Gardner, Wrightstown, Pa.; 
Dick O’Connell, Pittsburgh; and Paul 
Pesthy, Budapest, Hungary. None are 
seniors. 

Victories were scored over Gettys- 
burg, Moravian, Elizabethtown, Sus- 
quehanna, Delaware Valley, Indiana 
State, Franklin and Marshall and Al- 
bright. The team finished seventh in 
the Middle Atlantics. 


Football Takes Dip 


THE 13-YEAR RECORD without a losing 
football season went the way of all 
records last autumn after the West- 
minster Titans succeeded in dropping 
Juniata below the .500 mark for the 
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first time since 1947 when Bill Smaltz’s 
Tribe finished with an identical 3-4-0 
mark. 


Westminster's 14-7 victory was no 
upset asthe Titans were the West 
Penn Conference champs and finished 
with a 6-2 season. However, the 
Juniata victory over Gettysburg by 13- 
0 in the opener was an upset and a 
happy day for Coach Ken Bunn and 
company. 

In between, the gridders were shut- 
out by Moravian 19-0, (first loss to 
the Greyhounds since 1949), Hampton 
Institute 31-0, and Albright 21-0. But 
they won a thrilling 19-16 victory over 
Geneva when Barry Broadwater raced 
95 yards with a kickoff return and 
came back in the second half to whip 
Drexel Tech 17-7. 


‘Peewee Poruban Leads 


JUNIATA'S JUNIOR quarterback, Ron 


Poruban of Portage, continued to pace 


the Indians in total offense in 1961 
despite a drop in the team average 
of more than 100 yards per game. 


The “peewee” signal-caller (5-7, 165 
pounds) who led in 1960 with 508 
yards, completed 32 of 71 passes for 
434 yards and added 62 on the ground 
to net 496. He tossed two touchdown 
passes. 


As a team, Juniata averaged only 
156 yards per game in total offense 
compared to 262.3 last year. This 
years opponents averaged 236.6 and 
out-scored the Tribe 108 to 56. 


Grey Berrier, sophomore fullback 
from Harrisburg, led the team in 
punting with an 35.8 average on 12 
kicks. Berrier also was runner-up in 
rushing and in total offense. 


_ Crowell Takes Honors 


A sopHomoRE guard, Bill Crowell 
from Patton, Pa., proved to be the 
outstanding lineman for the Indians 


and gained a post on the Eastern Col-. 


legiate Athletic Conference’s small 
college “south” team. He was the only 
sophomore named to the All-East 
eleven. 

Crowell, a product of Patton High 
(now Cambria Heights ) also received 
honorable mention on the Associated 
Press Little All-America team and 
the Middle Atlantic Conference team. 


Winter Sports Improve 


BASKETBALL AND WRESTLING both had 
surpassed last year’s records before 
mid-season rolled around, but it was 
an uphill struggle. 

The Indians, under new coach 
Ralph Harden, posted a surprise 72- 
63 victory over Franklin and Marshall 
and nipped Wilkes in a thriller 56-55 
for two victories before exams. How- 
ever, they lost to Lock Haven in an 
overtime, and were beaten by Ship- 
pensburg, Elizabethtown and Ameri- 
can U. 

Tom Halligan a Richeyville, Pa., 


who came in from Northeastern Okla- 
homa A. and M. (a two-year college), 

was the leading scorer after six games 
with 88 for an 14.7 average. However, 

Tom Rupert, of Huntingdon, and Pat 
Frazier of Hollidaysburg, were close 
on his heels. 


The wrestlers posted a 3-2 record 
for their new coach, Carl Shollenber- 
ger, in the first five matches. An ex- 
citing 18-16 victory was gained over 
Elizabethtown in the opener and an 
unexpected 23-10 decision over Dick- 
inson. In between were losses to Ly- 
coming and Shippensburg. 





JUNIATA aE OATS, CREST ae 


N ALL-TIME “great” among Juni- 

ata’s athletes, Bernard J. (Fuzzy) 
Andrews ’31, died December 22, 1961, 
after a heart attack and was buried 
Christmas morning. He was 53. 


Recognized as one of the “best 
three” in Juniata’s sports history, Fuz- 
zy had been serving as athletic direc- 
tor and history teacher at Stowe 
Township High, McKees Rocks. In 
this capacity, and as coach at Stowe 
High for many years, he was undoubt- 
edly the “most valuable alumnus” in 
recommending Juniata to “good” ath- 
letes who also could make the grade 
academically. 


At Stowe High, where he produced 
such Juniata stars as Pat Tarquinio, 
Joe Veto, Harold (Moose) Krause 
and Ken Opipery, his football teams 
won 149 games, lost 61, tied 14. In 
1937, Stowe won the WPIAL Class A 
title. 


As an undergraduate at Juniata, 
Andrews held the unusual distinction 
of serving as captain of football, bas- 
ketball and baseball in his senior 
year. Following graduation, he had 
a brief professional career in baseball 
in the St. Louis Cardinal chain before 
he turned to coaching. 


Few, if any, after-dinner speakers 
made any greater impression on Juni- 
ata football players than Bernie. He 
made two appearances to address the 
Tribe gridders in Huntingdon; once 
at Huntingdon Country Club to honor 
the Tangerine Bowl team, the second 
in 1958 at the VFW football banquet. 





Bernard J. Andrews ’31 


Bernie made many trips to the Ju- 
niata campus, particularly on Alumni 
Day in June to direct the Alumni 
baseball team in its traditional clash 
with the varsity. He saw as many 
football games as possible and fre- 
quently brought “prospects” to the 
campus. In fact, he was on campus 
with “two of his boys” only two weeks 
before he died. 


Andrews retired from coaching in 
1957 after his first heart attack, but 
he continued to serve Stowe High— 
and Juniata College. A native of Mc- 
Kees Rocks, he was a past president 
and life member of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Football Coaches Associa- 
tion, a conference organizer and a 
respected member of the officials asso- 
ciation. 
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PERSONALS and 
NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


News notes for this section may be sent 
to your Class Representative or to the 
Alumni Office. Deadline for receiving Per- 
sonals for the Spring issue is April 1, 1962. 
Information for this issue was prepared by 
Mrs. Robert S. McClain, editorial assistant, 
aided by class representatives. 


63 


Airman Basic Richard E. Eichelberger ex, 
has been assigned to the United States Air 
Force technical training course for adminis- 
trative specialists at Amarillo AFB, Texas. 
Eichelberger completed his basic military 
training at Lackland AFB, Texas, and was 
selected for the advanced training on the 
basis of his interests and aptitudes. 

Rt. 2, Box 100 


Aberdeen, Maryland 


Allen Quackenbos, Box 453, Pottstown, 
Pa., is working as a programmer at Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell in Pottstown. 


Stan Walasik was one of a team of Gen- 
eral Telephone accountants who played an 
important role in aiding the 1961-62 United 
Fund campaign in Erie County. Address: 
3002 French St., Erie, Pa. 


Nancy Cozzens ex is now Mrs. Howard L. 
Kimberly, Jr. Her address is 852 Kenwick 
Rd., Columbus 9, Ohio. 


Nancy Ressler was married on August 27, 
1961 to Dale Varner, a ‘61 graduate of 
Elizabethtown College, in the Morrellville 
Church of the Brethren at Johnstown, Pa. 
Officiating at the ceremony was The Rev. 
Harvey Ressler, Jr. 58, brother of Nancy. 
One of the attendants was Sylvia Middle- 
kauff ‘62. Nancy and her husband live at 
3435 West Van Buren St., Chicago 24, IIl., 
while Dale attends Bethany Seminary. 
Nancy is presently teaching second grade at 
Westmore School in Villa Park and “dearly 


loves it.” 
1702 N. 2nd St. 


60 a 
arrisburg, Pa. 


Don Burnich, 604 Rachel St., Johnstown, 
Pa., is junior varsity coach of basketball at 


CAROL ELLEN SNYDER 


CAROL BAISH 


Forbes High School in Somerset County. © 


New coach at the school is Jack Dickey 52. 

Ray Pfrogner left in late October enroute 
to Antarctica where he was to spend a year 
with the National Science Foundation as a 
geophysicist. His family received word that 
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he had been flown to New Zealand where he 
was scheduled for surgery for appendicitis 
on November 29, but that surgery was post- 
poned. Ray was sent home and is probably 
there by this time. He is married to Beverly 
DeJanny. 


Darlene Schrock married Walter Betar, 


teacher and coach in Altoona High School,. 


September 30, 1961. She is home economist 
for Penn Electric Company in the Altoona- 
Bedford-Ebensburg area. 


Sandra Wilson has changed her name and 
address to Mrs. Terrance O’Rourke, 602 S. 
Market St., Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Audrey Beaver’s new name and address 
is Mrs. David Deckard, Liverpool, Pa. 


Ronald Tyson, 11 N. Main St., Harleys- 
ville, Pa., is still at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He received a teaching assistant- 
ship for the second year. He is trying for 
his doctor's degree. . This year Ronald re- 
ceived a Bush fellowship in the amount of 
$1,600. 


Thomas Somers resides at 201 Main St., 
Avon by the Sea, N. J., and is teaching both 
vocal and instrumental music at the Bradley 
Beach Grammar School, Bradley Beach, N. J. 

59 33 Washington Square West 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Carolyn Klein resides at 382 Hartshorn 
Dr., Short Hills, N. J., and is presently teach- 
ing a sixth grade in New Providence. Dur- 
ing the evening she is working toward her 
masters degree in administration and su- 
pervision at Rutgers, New Brunswick. 


Born: to Ron and Ann (Larkin) Wertz, a 
daughter, Laurie Ellen Wertz, November 28, 
1961. She checked in at 6 lbs. 8% oz. at the 
Huntingdon Hospital. 


Janet Ameila Dornback and Peter Paul 
Brumbaugh ex were married January 13, 
1962, in the Immanuel Presbyterian Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Born: to Cari and Nancy (Lacue) Wass 
ex "62, a son, Jeffrey Carl Wass, September 
28, 1961. Carl is at Dickinson Law School. 


Harvey W. Ressler, Jr., and family are 
serving the Lena church in Northern Illinois. 
Address is Box 533, Lena, III. 

Glenn O. Hassinger and family are serv- 


ing the Upper and Lower Claar churches 
and their address is R. D. 1, Claysburg, Pa. 


MRS. BARBARA McQUAIDE 


GEORGE FATTMAN 
209 Fayette St. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


“ 


Jane (Butts) Burket wrote a note as fol- 
lows: “Ramon’s enjoying his interneship at 


‘Altoona Hospital and finds it very busy. I 


am working temporarily at Nason Hospital in 
Roaring Spring as a laboratory technician. 
We're glad to be back in the Cove area.” 
Ramon is a graduate of the class of 57. 


Frederick L. Hetrick and Joyce E. Meusel 
exchanged vows on Saturday, October 28, 
1961 in the Highland Avenue Congregation- 
al Church, Orange, N. J. Fred is employed 
by the Johns-Manville Company, of New 
Jersey. They will reside in their newly- 
purchased home in Fords, N. J. 


Robert S. and Sylvia (Shemeld) Edwards 
announce the birth of Robert Scott Ed- 
wards, November 29, 1961. Sylvia says “He 
is our first, and a real precious little bundle. 
Scott (as we call him) weighed in at 6 lb. 
6 oz.” 


Jean (Rubicam) and Horace Carl ’59 are 
now at 131 Hall St., Spring City. Horace 
is at Temple graduate school full time. 


Haddox Sothoron and Glenda C. Parks, of 
Baltimore, were married on September 2, 
1961. She was, and still is, working as an 
X-ray technician at the University Hospital, 
Baltimore, where Haddox is in his senior 
year of medical school. Richard Geiger 58 
was an usher and Phil Stefanini °58 attend- 
ed the wedding. Haddox writes: “As for 
future plans, I have not as yet made definite 
plans for internship. However, following in- 
ternship, I will serve three years active duty 
in the U. S. Navy’s Medical Corps as a part 
of the senior medical student program.” Ad- 
dress at present is 1015 Beechfield Ave., 
Baltimore 29, Md. 


Since August 19, 1961, Margretta Davis 
has-been Mrs. David C. Williams, III. They 
are living in an apartment, 283 A Harvard 
Ave., Collingswood 7, N. J., while David 
works as a laboratory technician in the re- 
search and development department of Ra- 
dio Condenser Company. Margretta is 
teaching first grade in Sharp School. She 
writes: “Plus my responsibilities of teach- 
ing, I serve on the Collingswood Teachers’ 
Association social committee, I am the music 
chairman for the P. T. A., and I tutor in 
reading. Both of us (along with several oth- 
er couples) are counsellors for the interme- 
diate youth fellowship of our church.” 


Jacqueline (Rowland) Walters, husband 
Robert, and’ six-month-old daughter, live at 
324 E. Gay St., Warrensburg, Mo. Robert 
works full-time in the real estate department 
of-a local bank. 


Aliceann Wohlbruck and A. Lee Fritsch- 
ler were married September 2, 1961. Fritsch- 


ler is a graduate of Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and the Maxwell School of 
Syracuse University. He is now administra- 
tive assistant’ to the Executive Assistant to 
the Dean of the Maxwell School while study- 
ing for his Ph.D. in political science. Alice- 
ann received a master’s degree in public ad- 
ministration from the Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of 
Syracuse University in June, 1960. She 
studied at Maxwell on the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club fellowship. In July 1960 she 
began working with the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research of the City of Syracuse as a 
research assistant and is still with them. 
They do administrative research for the may- 
or, council and all departments. Their ad- 
dress is Apartment 4, 1009 Madison St., 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
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Charles E. Haines was ordained to the 
Christian ministry on Sunday, October 22, 
1961, in the First Baptist Church in Newton, 
Newton Centre, Mass. He married Barbara 
Matteson six months after meeting her at the 
Baptist Christian center in Dayton. He re- 
ceived his B.D. in May of 1961 by Andover- 
Newton Theological School (Baptist—Con- 
gregational). Rev. Haines now works for the 
Boston Baptist City Mission Society, direct- 
ing a program which embraces 12 Baptist 
churches in the Greater Boston Area. Chuck, 
as wife Barbara calls him, writes: “I often 
think about those wonderful years at J. C. 
They were the beginning of life for me.” 


Rev. Arnold H. Mower and wife, Joann, 
live at R. D. No. 2, Box 69, Herndon, Va., 
with son Stephen (2% years), son Eric (8 
months ), as of September 1, 1961. The Rev. 
Mr. Mower was graduated from Bethany 
Biblical Seminary with a B.D. degree in the 
spring and is now working as part-time pas- 
tor of the Dranesville Church of the Breth- 
ren. Rev. Mower teaches seventh grade ele- 
mentary school at Ashburn, Va., a small 
town about 11 miles commuting distance 
from the parsonage. He hopes to be able to 
take courses somewhere in Washington to- 
ward a master’s in psychology in order that 
he might work in this capacity in the public 
school system. 

Max Ardary is Western Pennsylvania and 
Ohio division auditor for Gulf Oil Refining 
Company with headquarters in Pittsburgh. 
Since graduation, he has served three years 
in the service and has spent the remaining 
time in the training program for Gulf Oil 
Company. 

Barbara Ann Leuthold Mills lives at 5433 
55th Place, E. Riverdale, Md. Barbara has 
been married since June 1960. She taught 
one year at a new high school in Prince 
George County but this year retired to “just 
being a homemaker.” 

Carol (Jenkins) and Richard Kramer now 
reside at 68-15 Drexelbrook Dr., Drexel Hill, 
Pa. After having spent two years in the 
army, a year and half of which was spent 
in Puerto Rico, Richard is back at his job 
with General Electric. Carol has retired 


DAVID C. AMIDON, JR. 
319 Main St. 
Conyngham, Pa. 


Reunion Schedule 


Old Timers—’10 and earlier 
50th—1912 
40th—1922 


35th—combined 1926-27-28 
25th—1937 


15th—combined 1946-47-48 
10th—1952 
Ist—1961 


ALUMNI DAY 
Saturday, June 2, 1962 


from the teaching ranks and has taken up 
full time duty as housewife and mother for 
their 7% month old daughter, Laurie Ann, 
who was born March 23, 1961. 


Born: to Dr. Lawrence W. Davis and 
wife Barbara, a son, James Gregory, Octob- 
er 6, 1961. Dr. Davis, who is an intern at 
the Cleveland Clinic Hospital has recently 
been accepted at the University of Penn- 
sylvania to do a residency in radiology start- 
ing July 1, 1961. 

Born: to Dr. Jacquelyn (Hayes) and Dr. 
Richard Gibbons, a son, Richard Thomas. 
Both Jacquelyn and Richard are now in- 
ternes at Conemaugh Valley Memorial Hos- 
pital in Johnstown and live at Apartment 
305, Norwood Gardens, Goucher St., Johns- 


town, Pa. 


Born: to Eloise (Holsinger) and Forrest 
Douds ‘56, a girl, Lesley, May 2, 1961. Les- 
ley is the second child in the family. Bud 
teaches and coaches football in Ellwood 
City, and they reside at 128 Line Ave., EII- 
wood City, Pa. 


Tressa (Baughman) and Anthony Ercole 
added a third member to their “own little 
nursery school” in February 1961. Tressa 
is back in the teaching profession—explain- 
ing history and English to 8th and 9th 
grades in the Richland Twp. Schools. Ad- 
dress for their new home which she and 
Tony purchased is 519 Hugh St., Windber, 
Pa. 

Joan (McClure) and Robert Hamm 756, 
are located at the following address: c/o 
Graduate School, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. Joan is in New Brunswick 
while Bob is attending Rutgers Graduate 
School. She is in the employ of the local 
radio station. 
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Nancy Rosenberger Faus is residing at 
711-35th St, S. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
since her marriage in August to Rev. Robert 
Faus. She is now music teacher in Cedar 
Rapids Public Schools, teaching 4-6th 
grades. 


NAN and JIM HUNT 
R. D. 2 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


Joseph and Ann (Yesko) Veto are still at 
1202 Woodward Ave., McKees Rocks, Pa., 
where Joe is teaching at Stowe High School. 
He did not accept the New Castle job. 


Army Captain Philip D. Volk, whose wife, 
Edith, lives in Westwood Apts., McKeesport, 
Pa., recently completed the officer orienta- 
tion course at Brooke Army Medical Center, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. Captain Volk was 
one of 98 physicians and 36 dentists to com- 
plete the course, designed for newly com- 
missioned officers. 


Sam Mollenkof and wife Marilyn have had 
lots of excitement at their house recently. 
Samuel David, the newest addition to the 
family, decided to arrive on his sister’s birth- 
day. Suzanne Elizabeth was born on Novem- 
ber 1, 1960, and little brother’s debut came 
exactly one year later. On top of it all the 
Mollenkofs celebrated their fifth wedding 
anniversary on November 2. The four are 
now living at 403 Palliser St., Johnstown 
where Sam is senior analyst in U. S. Steel’s 
accounting department. 


Bill and Lee (Davidson °57) Smith are 
still in Morocco ‘where Bill has been edit- 
ing an intelligence publication. Amy Jeanne 
arrived in September, giving Fritz a sister. 
The Smiths are hoping to arrive stateside 
this spring. 

Another son, John Nelson, joined the Dr. 
William West family on November 15. This 
is the second child for Bill and Joyce ( War- 
fel). 

Bill Shull and wife Lois are rapidly form- 
ing an act of “The Shull Sisters” for the 
Lawrence Welk Show of 1970. Lori Ann 
arrived on October 8 to begin rehearsals 
with Debbie and Tammy. Bill will be busy 
installing and supervising an IBM system 
for a Landis plant in South Beloit, Illinois 
for the next 3-5 years. 


Betty (Beatty) and Jack Golden are now 
living at 290 Pheasant Run, Buck Ridge 
Farm, Feasterville, Pa. 


Evan and Ginger (Watson) Thomas, 
along with Bobby (1% years) and Anne Vir- 
ginia’ (6 months), moved to a three bedroom 
apartment. Evy is an instructor and expects 
his Ph.D. in June. The Thomas’ address is 
Apt. 15B, University Park, Orono, Maine. 


Alma (Skinner) Ryan writes that she, 
hubby Art, and daughter Rosalind are mov- 
ing to 22nd Bomb Wg.-(SAC), March AFB, 
California in February. The Ryans are anx- 
ious to see if that California climate is as 
good as it is rated. 

The Rev. Neil Albright and wife Barbara 
(Phennicie) plus their two boys, Mark and 
Gary, are enjoying their new home at Mer- 
cersburg. Neil serves two churches in the 
area. 


MRS. JOYCE FOWLER 
919 Edgewood Dr. 
Springfield, Pa. 
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Jane Logan, is a supervisor in the chemi- 
cal department of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
in Texas and her address is 210-D Buccaneer 
Dr., Corpus Christi, Tex. 

George G. Pote has been named the Har- 
risburg Agency Manager by Bankers Life 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. He has been in the 
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insurance business since 1953, most recently 
as agency supervisor for Fidelity Mutual in 
Harrisburg. His offices are in the Payne 
Shoemaker Building, Second St., Harrisburg. 


Allegra (Forney) and Glenn Sanner got 
a wonderful Christmas present on Decem- 
ber 19, 1961 in the form of a new baby girl, 
named Susan Allegra Sanner. Al and Glenn 
also have a little boy named Steve. 


Kay (Bubeck) Kisel writes that she and 
John ’53 are staying in the army as a career. 
They hope to be at 1615-B Ash St., Fort 
Dix, N. J., until June. Kay says, “We really 
enjoy army life, both professionally and soci- 
ally.” Kay and John have three boys: Dave 
age 4, Paul 2%, and Jeff age 1. 


Eleanor Furry Ammermann reports that 
she and her husband returned to Chicago in 
August so that her husband could start med- 
ical school at Northwestern University in 
September. The Ammermanns became the 


Jo Chesley ‘On Stage’ 


UNIATAS GIFT to the New York 

stage, Jo Chesley ‘52, probably 
will be in Florida “for a few years” 
but she plans to continue her theatri- 
cal endeavors. 


Before she left New York, Mrs. 
Winslow Chesley (the former Jo 
Chiodi) spent some successful time 
“on stage.” In May, 1960, Jo was 
accepted into the American Savoyard 
Company, the only professional com- 
pany of Gilbert and Sullivan reper- 
toire in this country. She played with 
the company in New York for nine 
weeks of their 25-week run off-Broad- 
way under the direction of Dorothy 
Raedler. During that time, she played 
eight different Gilbert and Sullivan 
shows. 


By coincidence, Mrs. Chesley’s first 
part with the Company was in “The 
Pirates of Penzance” which was the 
first extra-curricular event in which 
she took part at Juniata as a freshman. 


Following the off-Broadway run, Jo 
toured during the summer playing in 
Washington, Corning, Syracuse, and 
Toronto. 

Back in New York, she did some 
extra: work with the New York City 
Center during their opera season; was 
an extra in a movie; and was called 
to work with the Deutsches Schaus- 
pielhaus of Hamburg, Germany, in the 
production of Goethe’s “Faust” in the 
United States. 

In the spring of 1961, Jo again 
played with the American Savoyards 
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\ 
proud parents of a boy, Phillip Stephen, on 
November 24, 1961. Their present address 
is 2851 S. Parkway, Apt. 210, Chicago 16, 
Ill. They invite any and all who visit the 
windy city to stop in. 

The lay readers program in Marple-New- 
town School District offered a wonderful 
opportunity for Joy Rinehart Fowler to re- 
turn to the classroom this fall on a once a 
week basis. This program is being used in a 
number of school districts to aid the students 
in improving their writing abilities. 

Sara (Coulomb) Cochrane, ex ’55, resides 
at 144 S. E. Wilshire, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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Dr. Paul E. Berkebile was recently ap- 
pointed to the staff of Somerset Community 
hospital. After he received his doctor of 
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Jo (Chiodi) Chesley ’52, as she appeared as 
Peep-Bo in “The Mikado” when the Ameri- 
can Savoyards offered it in Greenwich Mews 
in New York. 


at the Greenwich Mews Theater in a 
seven-week season. One of her roles 
was “Peep-Bo” (see photo) of the 
“three little maids” in the production 
of “The Mikado.” 


The New York Times described Jo 
and the maids as “felicitous in voice 
and looks” and the Herald-Tribune 
critic said “the three little maids from 
school are all giggles and loveliness.” 


Just before Christmas, Jo and her 
husband, Win moved to Florida 
where he has a new job as director of 
sales for the new Doral Country Club- 
hotel, four miles from International 
Airport at Miami. Their address: 73 
North Royal Poinciana Highway, Mi- 
ami Springs, Fla. 





medicine degree at Jefferson Medical college 
in 1958, he interned for one year at the 
Staten Island U. S. Public Health Hospital, 
Staten Island, N. Y. Since August, 1959, he 
was officer in charge of the U. S. Public 
Health Service hospital, Wagner, S. D. Dr. 
Berkebile, his wife Audrey and two children, 
reside at 729 E. Main St., Rockwood, Pa. 


Barbara Chrisman ex is now Mrs. Alan 
Dageo, 79 N. Hook Rd., Pennsville, N. J. 


Jeanie Tait is now Mrs. Charles Mourikas, 
50 Forest Ave., Rochester 22, N. Y. 


Born: to Don ‘53 and Margaret (Fergu- 
son) Sikes, a son, Donald Richard, Novem- 
ber 11, 1961. He weighed 7 Ibs. 9% ozs. 
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Born: to Mr. and Mrs. Wesley E. Diemer, 
Jr., a son, Graf, their first child, Decem- 
ber 24, 1961 in Wilmington, Del. Wes is 
instrumental music instructor in the Alfred 
I. Du Pont school district. : 


Margaret Senor ex, is now Mrs. Howard 
Framer, 306 Lake Ave., Pitman, N. if 
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Born: to Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Keim, 
a daughter, Marianne. Others in the family 
are Becky, Mark and Jeffrey. Family lives 
at R. D. No. 6, Somerset, Pa. 


Jack Dickey took over the reins as basket- 
ball coach at Forbes High School in Somer- 
set County this fall. 
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Born: to Gwen (Nyce) °49 and Gerry 
‘51 Hartzel, Jennifer Eileen, November 26, 
1961. She weighed 7 Ib. 1 oz. Other chil- 
dren are Randy, Laurie and Gerry. 


Delores (Shaffer) Roberts and husband 
W. Griffin have been living at 62-60 99th 
St., Apt. 1409, Rego Park 74, N. Y. for a 
year. He works for the government so they 
moved there from Los Angeles. A daughter, 
Melinda Jean, was born October 18, 1961. 


Gene K. Shaffer and family have moved 
recently from the YMCA in Springfield, 
Mass., to accept the Executive Secretaryship 
of the downtown branch of the YM-YWCA, 
Newark, N. J. This is the only merged 
YM-YWCA in the country and the new $5,- 
000,000 facility is one of the most modem 
Y buildings in the U. S. The Shaffers are 
living temporarily in Basking Ridge, N. J. 
The Y’s address is 600 Broad St., Newark 2, 
N. J. 

Ed Marschka is representative for IBM 
Corporation abroad. Headquarters are at 
Frankfurt, Germany. Address: A. P. O. 757, 
c/o IBM, New York, N. Y. 


ANNA K. WINGER 
9 B. O’Daniel Ave. 
Newark, Del. 


MARGE SCIALABBA 
1911 Allegheny St. 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


VERNON C. SHOWALTER 
3420 W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 24, Ill. 
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Marie L. Wagner is now Mrs. Robert L. 
Frain, 177 Patricia Ave., Willow Grove 
Manor, Willow Grove, Pa. 


Vivian Sweet Brennan is back teaching 
in Rochester, N. Y., once again. Last year 
Vivian taught Spanish American children in 
Chimago, New Mexico, and said it was a 
wonderful and most rewarding experience. 
Now her class of 30 first graders has 23 
colored members and she says she there- 
fore feels this is missionary work. 

Alan Mark Fletcher wrote an article 
British Guiana Drifts Toward the Reds, 
which was published in the magazine section 
of The Philadelphia Inquirer, October 29, 
1961. Alan, who lives in Ambler, has trav- 
eled to British Guiana three times to study 
aquatic life and wildlife. He visited the 
most remote sections and has written and 
lectured widely on British Guiana and other 
primitive South American areas. _ After the 
recent British Guiana elections he was sent 
to the colony by three Protestant publica- 
tions to make a two-week study of the re- 
puted pro-Communist drift there. Fletcher 
met the premier, the governor and political, 
business and religious leaders, in addition 
to many working people. He is married to 
the former Julia Emigh °49. 


49 


Bryce C. Gray is a member of Penn State 
University’s Continuing Education Confer- 


Industrial Leader 


A FORMER CO-CAPTAIN of football and 
baseball, Donald G. Everhart °49, is 

a ea directing the ex- 
pansion pro- 
gram of Reeves 
Parvin & Co. in 
Huntingdon’s 
industrial revi- 
talization. He 
was named vice- 
president of the 
frm last May 
after serving as 
store supervisor 
and advertising 





Everhart ’49 


manager. 


Everhart is supervising the expan- 
sion program of the company from 
the new Doolittle distribution center 
in Huntingdon Industrial Park. Don 
is married to the former Violet Hoop- 
er and they have one daughter. Their 
residence is Sharon Heights, Hunting- 
don. 


Groff Named Dean 


THE NEWLY APPOINTED dean of Beth- 
any Biblical Seminary, Chicago, is 
Dr. Warren F. Groff 49. He will suc- 
ceed Dr. William M. Beahm (father 
of Mrs. Earl C. Kaylor, Jr. of the Juni- 
ata faculty), who is retiring as aca- 
demic dean of the graduate theologi- 
cal school of the Church of the 
Brethren after 17 years. 


Dr. Groff joined the Bethany facul- 
ty in 1958 as associate professor of 
Christian theology. He will continue 
to teach in his new position. 


Since being named dean-elect, Dr. 
Groff also has been appointed to an 
official committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches; namely, the Depart- 
ment on Faith and Order, one of the 
three areas in the Division of Studies. 


A native of Montgomery County, 
Dr. Groff was graduated summa cum 
laude from Juniata in Bible and phi- 
losophy. He was a Dean’s List student, 
member of the Honor Society, and 
president of the Ministerium. He re- 
ceived the bachelor of divinity degree 





Dr. Warren F. Groff ’49 


from Yale Divinity School and the 
Ph.D. from Yale University. 

Prior to joining the faculty at Beth- 
any, Dr. Groff was head of the de- 
partment of religion at Bridegwater 
College, Va. He is married to the for- 
mer Ruth Davidheiser and they have 
one son, David, 5. They live at 18 
W. 681 22nd St., Lombard, II. 





ence Center, which is responsible for coordi- 
nating conferences. The center has 12 full- 
time and 7 part-time staff members. 


Jack W. Lang, Huntingdon insurance exe- 
utive, was elected president of the Hunting- 
don Country Club at the 41st annual meet- 
ing in December. John Gehrett 42 was 
elected vice-president. 


Jim Gittings, now an American missionary 
to Pakistan, is writing a series of reports on 
Russia following his visit last summer, for 
the North Augusta Star, (edited by Sam 
‘49 and Mim ’50 Woodring in North Augus- 
ta, S. C.) 


Joan (Jensen) Betts, Orchard Heights, 
Bedford, Pa., is chief dietician at the Bed- 
ford Memorial Hospital. 
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Donald B. English, 1412 Scott St., Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., was named 1962 Crusade chair- 
man for the Huntingdon County Unit, Amer- 
ican Cancer Society. English is zone man- 
ager for Huntingdon County, representing 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc. He has 
been associated with Investors Diversified 
since 1955. | 

Philip W. Holsinger is principal of junior 
high school, Somerset Area Schools, as of 
July 1961. He is married to Elaine Hay 
"AT, 


MRS. BETTY W. YODER 
6 Olmstead Hill Rd. 
Wilton, Conn. 


4] 


Harold G. Brumbaugh and family live at 
3400 Eastern Ave., Sacramento, Calif. Har- 
old wrote “Sorry we were unable to attend 
the reunion in Long Beach. We like the 
area here just west of San Jose. The first 
week at Lockheed, Dick Grote walked by 
me. I see him every day. He is also a 
programmer for the 7090 High Speed Com- 
puter.” 
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Paul Frye writes he is still selling Olds 
but had to get into business too. He says 
“Tm fast becoming a florist. I’m teachin 
flower design and that leads to weddings antl 
funeral baskets. Need I say we are quite 
busy now? Had three Christmas work 
shops.” He is married to the former Martha 
Mitchell °44, and they live at Delmont, Pa. 


An article in the Daily Times, Chester, 
Pa., informed us that William Pastuszek 
was elected president of the Chester School 
Board. He has been a member of the board 
since 1954. Bill operates a real estate 
business in the west end and is director of 
the Chester Real Estate Board and a mem- 
ber of the board of Peoples Building & Loan 
Association. Since November, 1960, he has 
served as a member of Local Board 61, U. S. 
Selective Service System. 


MRS. CATHERINE M. LOWE 
729 Robin Rd. 
Lancaster, Pa, 
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DR. MEYERS IN AFRICA 


Aeon DREAM of being a medi- 
cal missionary in Africa has be- 
come a reality for Dr. Wayne M. Mey- 
ers 47. He is now serving as medical 
director at Nyankanda Leprosarium 
in Ruanda-Urundi, Africa. 


The Daily News, Huntingdon, re- 
vealed in a feature story that when 





oa 





A “passport picture” of the Meyers family was taken in 


diligently to prepare himself for the 
task. | 


Following graduation from Saxton 
High (1941), he attended Juniata and 
then served with an infantry division 
in the South Pacific. He returned to 
Juniata to receive his B.S. in chemis- 
try. He was employed as a chemist 
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Huntingdon before they left for 


service at a leprosarium in Africa. Dr. and Mrs. Wayne M. Meyers posed with their chil- 


dren, George, Daniel and Amy, left to right. 


Dr. Meyers was a lad attending high 
school in Saxton, he read the story of 
Dr. David Livingston and his service 
to the people of the then “dark conti- 
nent.” It made such an impression 
on his youthful heart and mind that 
he determined some day he, too, 
would become a doctor and go to 
Africa. 


During the years since he first set 
his heart on going to Africa as a medi- 
cal missionary, Dr. Meyers has worked 
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—BARGER’S STUDIO 


for the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, until 1948 when he 
matriculated at the Moody Bible In- 
stitute. He was graduated from there 
in 1950. While attending Moody, he 
also was taking pre-medical work at 
Northwestern University. 


Wayne went on to graduate school 
at the University of Wisconsin and 
completed work in medical microbio- 
logy. receiving his master’s degree in 
1953 and his Ph.D. in 1955, Dr. Mey- 


ers took his medical training at the 
College of Medicine at Baylor Univer- 
sity and served on the staff as a teach- 
er while going to medical school. 


He received his M.D. in 1959 and 
served his internship at Conemaugh 
Valley Memorial Hospital in Johns- 
town 1959-60. The following year, 
Dr. Meyers completed his residency 
in pathology at Berrien County Hos- 
pital in Michigan. 

At that time, Dr. Meyers was pre- 
paring to do medical work among lep- 
rosy patients with the hope of going 
to the Republic of Congo. However, 
an emergency situation developed at 
Urundi when the medical director be- 
came ill and Dr. Meyers was asked by 
the American Leprosy Mission to fill 
the vacancy. 


In October, Dr. Meyers flew to Lon- 
don to study with Dr. Robert Coch- 
rane, world famous authority on lep- 
rosy. His wife, Esther, and the chil- 
dren (Amy 6, George 4, and Daniel, 
six months) joined him in London in 
November before going on to Urundi. 


Nyankanda Leprosarium is a joint 
enterprise of American Leprosy Mis- 
sions, the Ruanda-Urundi Evangelical 
Alliance and the government. Estab- 
lished in 1950, the leprosy treatment 
center is now caring for more than a 
thousand patients. Personnel on the 
staff is drawn from six American and 
European mission societies serving the 
area. 


Dr. Meyers appointment, according 
to Dr. Oliver W. Hasselblad, presi- 
dent of the American Leprosy Mis- 
sions, Inc., “will speed up the devel- 
opment of Nyankanda as a model 
treatment, training and research cen- 
ter for a part of Africa with a very 
high incidence of leprosy and very 
few treatment facilities.” 





Plan to Attend Your 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION 


ALUMNI DINNER 


See Schedule Page 20 





William Wolfgang is teaching chemistry 
at the Philadelphia College of Textiles and 
according to reports they are very pleased 
with him. 

New address for 
(Simpson) Delozier is LCDR and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Delozier, Office of Naval Attache, Amer- 
ican Embassy of Djakorta, c/o State Dept., 
Washington 25, D. C. Mr. Delozier is serv- 
ing a two year term as assistant naval at- 
tache and assistant naval attache for air at 
the United States embassy in Djakorta, In- 


donesia. They sailed June 12. Accompany-. 


ing them were their children Jeffrey 9, and 
Karen 6. 
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An article entitled Who Can Stand Christ- 
mas? written by Robley J. Johnston, was 
published in the December 8 issue of Christ- 
ianity Today. Mr. Johnston is general secre- 
tary of the Committee on Christian Educa- 
tion in the Orthodox Presbyterian Church. 
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Robert R. Hoover joined the staff of the 
Roaring Spring Blank Book Co., where he 
has been a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors since 1951 and elected vice-president 
in 1958. The paper converting company is 
a large independent producer of tablets and 
school stationery, located opposite the spring 
in Roaring Spring. 
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Herbert and Alta (Brougher) Landes *41 
write that Arizona still holds its charm for 
all of them, and the church still keeps all of 
them busy, as it continues to grow with 
people and activities. They state “our va- 
cation was an extra special one this summer. 
We spent ten days on a working ranch in 
Colorado. As a family we rode horseback 
every day in beautiful mountain country. 
Then we had ten wonderful days in La 
Jolla, Calif. There we had fun on the beach 
and fishing. Herb caught an albacore that 
we had canned and so are still enjoying the 
vacation.” The Landes’ have three children, 
Rodney, a junior in high school who partici- 
pates in many school activities; John, an 
eighth grader and the president of the stu- 
dent body this year; and Laurie is a Girl 
Scout and doing some ballet. Their address 
is 6947 E. MacDonald Dr., Box 254, Scotts- 
dale, Ariz. 


4l 


Thomas J. (Jack) Wright is back in the 
teaching field and also attending night school 
at the University of Virginia Extension 


Richard and Pearl 


es 


The family group of Mr. and Mrs. Ray Speicher poses in front of their 150-year-old farm 








house at New Enterprise. Son Harry and daughter, Carol, are shown here, but Cynthia is 
attending a medical secretarial school in Hagerstown, Md. 


On the Speicher Farm 


Qn a “modern and progres- 
sive enterprise” are the words 
used by the Altoona Mirror to de- 
scribe the Ray Speicher ’35 dairy farm 
in the New Enterprise area in a full- 
page “spread” in its Farm Life section 
January 6. 

Ray, a former teacher who taught 
for six years in the Somerset area, 
now has one 80-acre farm in addition 
to two other New Enterprise R. D. 1 
farms, making a total acreage of 300. 
He has a milking herd of 70 registered 
Holstein milkers and 45 heifers. 


Besides the dairy cattle, the Speich- 
er farm boasts many other family pets. 
Most unusual is Mabel, the mouse, 


—ALTOONA MIRROR 


whose presence “fascinates the kit- 
tens.” Mrs. Speicher says “the cats 
play with him but do not attempt to 
kill him.” The mouse was a gift of 
Cynthia, the oldest daughter, to Har- 
ry, age 10. 

The Speichers are active members 
of the New Enterprise Church of the 
Brethren. Mr. Speicher belongs to 
various farm organizations. 


Mrs. Speicher, the former Ruth 
Snoberger *37, taught school in the 
Northern Bedford area until this year. 
Cynthia, 19, is a graduate of Northern 
Bedford High and is now a student 
at the Maryland Medical Secretarial 
School, Hagerstown, Md. Carol, 14, 
is a freshman, and Harry, 10, is in 
elementary school. 3 
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School taking a course in Elementary Edu- 
cation. He does some football coaching with 
the JVs too. 
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James H. Foster resigned as president of 
the First National Bank of Sayre, effective 
Feb. 1, 1962, to become president of the 
Cement National Bank of Northampton. Jim 
was with the Sayre bank for nearly nine 
years and most of that time he has been 
president of the institution. The Northamp- 
ton bank is approximately twice the size of 
the First National of Sayre. The Fosters 
have three children, two sons and a daugh- 
ter. 


Rush E. Stouffer is with the firm Stouffer, 
Brown & Knight. Announcement of the for- 
mation of this firm for the general practice 
of law was made January 2, 1962. Address 
of the offices is Suite 1221, Puget Sound 
Bank Building, Tacoma 2, Washington. 


Rev. Fred Hollingshead was elected to be 
moderator of the district for 1961-62 at the 
Church of the Brethren Conference. Rev. 
Hollingshead was presented with the gavel 


at the close of the convocation at the Nettie 
Lee Roth high school in Dayton, Ohio. 
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Dr. C. Hans Evans is the acting president 
of Kings College, Braircliff Manor, New 
York, in addition to his pastorate at the 
Presbyterian Church, Coatesville, Pa. 
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The death of Dr. H. Laurence Fahrney 
November 24, 1960 (which was noted in a 
previous Alumni Bulletin), ended a distin- 
guished career for a well-known physician 
who had practiced medicine in Frederick, 
Md., since 1928. 


At the time of his death, Dr. Fahrney was 
president of Vindobona, Inc., operator of the 
convalescent and rest home at Braddock 
Heights. He was chairman of the Health 
and Medical Service Workshop of Western 
Maryland Conference on Aging. He gained 
national recognition for an article “How to 
Retire On, Not In, A Nursing Home,” which 
was pps by Medical Economics, a na- 
tional magazine for physicians. 

A leader in medical societies, Dr. Fahr- 
ney served as treasurer of the Maryland 
State Nursing Home Association, Inc., and 
was vice-president of the National Geriat- 
rics Society. 

Surviving are his widow, Gladys Murray 
Fahrney; two sons, Lt. (jg) David L. Fahr- 
ney ex 57, USN, Norfolk, Va., and Peter 
M. Fahrney 59, a medical student; two 
sisters and a number of nieces and nephews. 
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Somerset Alumni Meet 


ALUMNI DINNERS got off to an early 
start this fall with the annual get- 
together in Somerset County held at 
the Meyersdale Church of the Breth- 
ren November 8. Guest speaker was 
the Rev. Earl C. Kaylor, Jr. ’46, as- 
sistant professor of religion. Enter- 
tainment came from the accordion of 
Mike Tremel ’65, Hatboro. 


In the business meeting, William 
F. Phennicie 31, teacher in Meyers- 
dale High School, was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Ralph E. Barnett ’29. 
Mrs. Harvey W. Moser ’59 was elected 
vice-president and Reta M. Peck ’55, 
secretary. 
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Joseph F. Landis died September 22, 
1961. Surviving him are his wife, Beulah; 
a son, James, and two daughters, Mrs. Frank 
J. Urban and Mrs. Harold Dimlin. He was 
high school teacher in the Cleveland public 
school system for more than 40 years and 
was a National figure in the AFL American 
Federation of Teachers. Mr. Landis taught 
English and speech at East High School 
from 1917 until the opening of Collinwood 
High School in the middle 1920s. He was 
at the latter school until he retired in 1957. 


05 


Elsie Hall died Monday, October 30, 
1961 at the Hollidaysburg Hospital. She had 
been in failing health for che past four 
years. 


J. Kennard Johnson, retired general man- 
ager of the Miami Chamber of Commerce, 
has been awarded the Major Rutledge 
Smith Silver Trophy by the Allapattah-Mi- 
ami Rotary Club for having Shae “the 
most valuable services to the club.” Mr. 
Johnson is married to the former Ruth 
Gotwals ’09. 


03 


Charles H. Brillhart, 421 Ridgewood Rd., 
Fort Worth, Tex., died August 29, 1961. 
Brillhart was chief engineer of Traders Com- 
press Co., and supervised its engineering fa- 
cilities in Texas and Oklahoma. He was on 
the boards of General Steel Company and 
Lubbock Compress Company. He is survived 
by his wife; a sister, and three grand chil- 


dren. 
98 


George H. Wirt died in November 1961. 
He was state fire warden of Pennsylvania 
until his retirement. He organized the for- 
estry school at Mont Alto, Pa. 


DINNER MEETINGS 
for 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


BLAIR COUNTY — March 29, 28th 
Street Church of the Brethren, Al- 
toona. 


CAMBRIA COUNTY—May 5, West- 
mont Church of the Brethren. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA—April 
14, Meadow Hills restaurant, Lan- 
caster, Miss Rebecca Sheaffer, re- 
tired professor, Millersville State 
College. 


FLORIDA—February 3, Sebring Ho- 
tel, Sebring, Fla., President Ellis, 


NEW YORK-NORTH JERSEY—April 
27, Robin Hood Inn, Clifton, N. J., 
Dr. Homer C. Will. 


PHILADELPHIA — April 14, Presi- 
dential Apartments, Philadelphia, 
Expressway at City Line Ave., Pres- 
ident Ellis. 


SOUTH JERSEY—April 28. 


SOUTHWEST OHIO—May 3, Mack 
Memorial Church, Dayton, Ohio, 
President Ellis. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—March 23, 
University Park Church of the 
Brethren, A. Robert Smith ’50. 


WAYNESBORO - HAGERSTOWN — 
April 5. 





It's News to Us 
If You Have... 


. anew baby 

. anew job 

. anew address 
. anew feather 


in your cap 


So Please Tell Us! 





JUNIATA COLLEGE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS FOR 1961-62 


PSRTCRRRTE® Pais eres, Oo vss 200208 Paul D. Fouse ’31, 1380 Navahoe Drive, Pittsburgh 28, Pa. 
First Vice-President .................. George R. Walter ’40, 521 Cypress Ave., Johnstown, Pa. 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. J. Garwood Holsinger ’41, 25 Woodbine Rd., Lewistown, Pa. 
Alumni Secretary ................ Harold B. Brumbaugh ’33, Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 


ALUMNI REPRESENTATIVES ON JUNIATA BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Denton B. Emmert ’36 (1962), 22222 Long Blvd., Dearborn, Mich. 
Irene Hale Andrews ’27 (1963), 63 Broadway, Hagerstown, Md. 

LeRoy S. Maxwell 36 (1964), 46 N. Potomac St., Waynesboro, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Dr. Calvert N. Ellis ’23, President of the College, Taylor Highlands, Huntingdon, Pa. 
Dr. Paul M. Bechtel ’32, 707 University Place, Wheaton, IIl. 

Rex W. Hershberger ’50 (1962), Martinsburg, Pa. 

Rev. S. Boyd Dickey ’31 (1963), 152 S. Washington St., Greencastle, Pa. 

Dr. William C. Hunt 44 (1964), 110 Hodil Terrace, Pittsburgh 15, Pa. 





Local Associations 
1961-1962 


(Note: First name listed is president; 
second name is secretary ) 


BALTIMORE 
S. Ray Hollinger 51, Anita Drive, West- 
minster, Md. 


Mrs. Robert Tritle 52, 2 Market St., Balti- 
more 22, Md. 


BEDFORD COUNTY 
Jay P. McCardell ‘50, Schellsburg, Pa. 


Mrs. Wendell F. Bellfy °43, 792 Echo Vale 
Rd., Bedford, Pa. 


BLAIR COUNTY 
Lee E. Cave *49, 512 26th Ave., Altoona, Pa. 


Mrs. Cary H. Simpson ’49, 308 W. 14th St., 
Tyrone, Pa. 


BOSTON 
Rev. Charles N. Pickell ’49, 28 Billings Park, 
Newton 58, Mass. 


Dr. Galen Frysinger ‘53, 55 Stone Rd., Ar- 
lington 74, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA 
Francis M. Lehner, 1917 Doolittle Ave., 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Mrs. Donald H. Klein °55, 8537 Fulbright 
Ave., Canoga Park, Calif. 


CAMBRIA COUNTY 
Galen F. Hoffman '32, 1747 Scalp Ave., 
Johnstown, Pa. 


A. Doreen Fyock ’56, R. D. 2, Box 173, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
James N. Boulton °55, 75 Lampeter Rd., 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Mrs. Ray L. Fyock 31, 1925 Mulberry St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


CHICAGOLAND 


Rev. Raymond R. Day °45, 7234 S. Prairie 
Ave., Chicago 15, II. 


Mrs. E. Floyd McDowell ’52, 3435 Van 
Buren St., Chicago 24, IIl. 


CLEARFIELD-CENTRE 
Mrs. R. Hadly Waters ‘31, 226 Adams Ave., 
State College, Pa. 


Mrs. Wade A. Barber 56, Woody Crest 
Mobile City, State College, Pa. 


FLORIDA 
Robert A. Bagshaw ’29, 1906 Weltin St., 
Orlando, Fla. 


Mrs. Abram B. Replogle ‘13, 216 8th S. E., 
Winter Haven, Fla. 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY 
Mrs. Glenn F. Weikert 34, R. D. 1, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa. 
Mrs. Horace Black ’35, 57 E. Shirley St., 
Mt. Union, Pa. 


KISHACOQUILLAS 
Robert J. Elder ’51, 1123 Shaw Ave., Lew- 
istown, Pa. 
Mrs. Fred E. Phennicie 49, 620 S. Wayne 
St., Lewistown, Pa. 


NEW YORK-NORTH JERSEY 
Dr. Alden Coder ’32, 10 Normal Ave., Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 
Hazel L. Smith. 26, 149 Sycamore Ave., 
North Plainfield, N. J. 


NORTHEASTERN OHIO 


Mrs. Dale Johnson ’54, 3793 Wendy Dr., 
Cleveland 22, Ohio 


J. Paul Good ’53, Sharrott Rd., North Lima, 
Ohio 


PHILADELPHIA 


Dr. George H. Gaugler 50, 288 Highland 
Ave., Souderton, Pa. 


Mrs. Lake M. Clemmer 750, 317 Broad St., 
Souderton, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH 
Dr. William C. Hunt *44, 110 Hodil Ter- 
race, Pittsburgh 15, Pa. 


Maryln J. Berkebile 58, 735 Orchard Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOMERSET COUNTY 
William F. Phennicie 31, Jackson St., Gar- 
rett, Pa. 
Reta M. Peck ’55, Route 1, Meyersdale, Pa. 


SOUTH JERSEY 
Joseph J. Bernier ‘50, 738 W. College Ave., 
State College, Pa. 


Mrs. Jack Rodan *46, 27 Heritage Rd., Had- 
donfield, N. J. 


SOUTHWESTERN OHIO 
Rev. John C. Middlekauff ’33, 101 S. Scott 
St., New Carlisle, Ohio 


Gerald W. Young, 25 S. Main St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio 


SOUTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Glenn M. Smeltzer 58, 110 7th St., Young- 
wood, Pa. 


Mrs. C. Greer Bailey *40, 802 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Irwin, Pa. 


UP-STATE NEW YORK 
George L. Weber ’40, 16 Gayle Rd., Skan- 
eateles, N. Y. 
Mrs. Clair D. Schaffner ’54, 259 W. High 
St., Geneva, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Rev. Phillip E. Norris 53, 4311 Tuckerman 
St., University Park, Md. 
Mrs. Charles K. Lape ’ex 49, 9626 Autoville 
Dr., College Park, Md. 


WAYNESBORO-HAGERSTOWN 
Rev. S. Boyd Dickey "31, 152 S. Washington 
St., Greencastle, Pa. 


Iris A. Coffman ’47, 1244 Ravenwood 
Heights, Hagerstown, Md. 
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Apr. 7—Lock Haven .....000..0...0.0000.. Home 
Apr. 10—Shippensburg ...................... Home 
Apr. 12—Lebanon Valley ................ Annville 
Apr. 16—Upsala ............,... E. Orange, N. J. 
Apr. 28—Susquehanna .............. Selinsgrove 
Apr. 30—Imdiana ......00... eee Home 
M ake Your F lans Today May 2—Bucknell .........0..00000000... Lewisburg 
May 4—Dickinson ..........0.0...000000...... Home 
; ° May 8—Elizabethtown ........ Elizabethtown 
For Reunions on Alumni Day May 12Eycotine |. 
May 18—Albright ..0...0.000.... Home 
May 19—Elizabethtown ...................... Home 
Saturday, June 2, 1962 
TRACK 
Apr. 6—Lock Haven .............. Lock Haven 
Apr. 10—Gettysburg ......... ii Gettysburg 
Apr. 13—Dickinson .......0.....00.000..0... Carlisle 
Apr. 14—Scholastic Relays 

Apr. 18—Shippensburg .......... Shippensburg 

Apr. 26—Lycoming and Bucknell 
Williamsport 
Apr. 27-28—Penn Relays .......... Philadelphia 
. May 5—PMC and Lebanon Valley .. Home 
Reunion S chedule May 8—Susquehanna ........................ Home 





May 11—Middle Atlantics 


Old Timers—’10 and earlier New Brunswick, N. J. 

















50th—1912 May 16—Albright .....0000..0...c ee Home 
th— 
: 40) - ee nar 
35th—combined 1926-27-28 Apr. 4—Dickinson ..............0.0...000. Carlisle 
25th—1937 Apr. 9—Albright .......000.0....8. Reading 
a, . A. Apr. 12—Indiana ..0..0......eeee. Home 
Perrone Aaa ayaa Apr. 14—Western Maryland .............. Home 
10th—1952 Apr. 17—Susquehanna ........................ Home 
Ist-—1961 Apr. 25—Johns Hopkins ...................... Home 
Apr. 30—Delaware Valley ........ Doylestown 
ALUMNI DAY May I—Shippensburg ..............0........ Home 
May 4—Bucknell ..0000000000.. Lewisburg 
Satur day, June 2, 1962 May 8—Lycoming and Wilkes 
Williamsport 
May 14—Middle Atlantics .............. Scranton 
May 16—Gettysburg oo... Home 
Calendar Dates to Remember yy 
Apr. 7—Shippensburg .......... Shippensburg 
—.. ae. Apr. 10—Indiana ......... er a Home 
* Local Association Alumni Dinner Apr. 14—Gettysburg ................-. Gettysburg 
(See schedule Page 20) Apr. 18—Albright segs iloeasugpane saa Reading 
Apr. 26—Lycoming .............-0 Home 
° May 5—Brethren Campus Day Apr. 30—Delaware Valley ........ poe 
; ! May 2—Susquehanna ........-.--- Selinsgrove 
* May 12—May Day Festival May Re nidiaéon ee Home 
= - May 8—Elizabethtown ........ Elizabethtown 
June 3—Commencement May 11—Shippensburg -..------0-.-.. Home 
* Ceremony at 2:30 p. m. Sunday May 15—Lebanon Valley .....-.ceeceees -. Home 


